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THE ANCIENT FOREST OF DEERFOLD. 
(Read before the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club.) 


Now, goode men,’ quod our Oste, ‘herkneth me. 
I smell a Loller in the wind,’ quod he. 
‘Abideth for Goddes digne passion, 
For we shall have a predicacion ; 
This Lollar heer wolde prechen us somewhat.’ ” ! 


THE ancient Forest of Deerfold, or Darvold, as it is 
‘how more commonly called, is situate in the northern 
part of Herefordshire, between Aymestry and Lingen, 
and between Wigmore and Shobden. It is chiefly con- 
tained in the parish of Wigmore, but partly also in that 
of Aymestry. It is not large in size, about 2,500 acres, 
and consists of high ground, with one chief valley sloping 
to the south-east. Its situation is extremely secluded, 
and its scenery on the northern side, where it is bounded 
by a steep descent to the plains beneath, is very fine. 
The highest portion of the forest is a hill to the south, 
and it is the highest ground in the district. Six other 
counties may be seen from it, viz., Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, Montgomery, Radnorshire, 
and Brecon. The summit of this hill shows the remains 
of a circular camp, and there are the traces of a ditch 
which enclosed a much larger portion of the round top 
of the hill. The inner circle is planted with a row of 
Scotch firs, probably fifty years old. 


1 Chaucer, “The Schipmannes Prologue.” 
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The Forest of Deerfold with the adjoining chases of 

Brindgewood, Prestwood, and Mochtree, formed a por- 
tion of that large tract of woodland, then in Shropshire, 
but now in the northern part of Herefordshire, in which 
Edric, Earl of Shrewsbury, “Edric Sylvaticus,” the fores- 
ter, successfully maintained the Saxon cause for some 
years after the Norman conquest of England. LEdric 
subsequently swore allegiance to King William ; but 
owing to some offence given to him by the king, he re- 
volted between the years 1072 and 1085. Ralph de 
Mortimer was deputed to reduce him, and having with 
considerable difficulty succeeded in doing so, he was re- 
warded by William with a large share of Edric’s pos- 
Sessions. 
_ At the time of the Domesday Survey (1085) the whole 
district was little more than a wild chase, and was other- 
wise wholly unproductive. “In his wastis terris excre- 
verunt silvee in quibus iste Osbernus venationem exercet, 
et inde habet quod capere potest, nil aliud.” This Osborn 
was Osborn Fitz Richard, the Lord of Richard’s Castle 
and Ludford, who was associated with Ralph de Mor- 
timer in the overthrow of Earl Edric. 

Wolves abounded in these forests, and continued to do 
so for two centuries later; and the Hundred Rolls abound 
in curious laws and customs which prevailed in them. 

“Hugh de Mortimer, a Lord of Richard’s Castle, on 
the death of his step-father, William de Stuteville, in 
1259, was an active partisan of Henry III in his wars 
with the Barons, being temporarily deprived of his castle 
by them ; and for his heroism at the battle of Evesham, 
was granted the privilege of hunting the hare, the fox, 
weasel, and wild cat in any of the royal forests of Shrop- 
shire.”—Robinson’s “ Castles of Herefordshire” (p. 119). 

For many a long year these united forests formed 
the hunting grounds of the Lords of Wigmore. Deer 
abounded in them, and it is a fair presumption that the 
Forest of Deerfold owes its name to the fact of the deep 
narrow valleys on its western side, being favourable to 
the formation of “Hayes.” The “Haia’ so frequently 
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mentioned as occurring among the sylve in Domesday 
were ambuscades, into which the game was driven by 
beating the woods with horns and dogs, and which were 
so fenced in at the sides and end as to prevent escape 
when once the animals had entered. 
‘The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 
For to reas the dear ; 


Bomen bickarte uppone the bent 
With their browd aras cleare. 


‘Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 
On every side shear ; 
Grea-hondes thorowe the greaves glent 
For to kyll thear dear.” (Chevy Chase.) 


The narrow valleys on the slopes of the forest near 
Lingen were admirably adapted for this purpose. In 
Domesday (vi Shropshire), in enumerating the lands.of 
Ralph de Mortimer at “ Linghan,” it is said “ ibi dimi- 
dium leinia silvee et iii haie capreolis capiendis’—three 
Hayes for taking young deer or kids. 

Game of another kind was also amply afforded by the 
Forest of Deerfold. The small streams and marshy 
pools of the Dickendale meadows and the Haven dingle 
would be the frequent resort of herons, and it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more beautiful district for the 
noble sport of falconry. 

At this distance of time it is not possible to say 
whether any heronry existed in the forest itself, but it 
is well known that a fine colony of herons occupied a 
ee of lofty oaks, growing in a hillside dingle at Willey 

odge, about two miles from Lingen, up to as late a 
period as 1828. There were from one to two hundred 
nests there, and often three or four in the same tree. 
The grove was felled by the owner, and thus unfortu- 
nately was destroyed one of the last of the heronries of 
Herefordshire. The herons probably went to the Plow- 
den heronry near Bishopsmouth, which was greatly in- 
creased at this time.’ 


1 The existing heronries nearest to Herefordshire are the large 
one of Plowden, Salop ; another at Treowen, near Monmouth, where 
19? 
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The name of the hundred in the time of the Conqueror 
that most closely corresponds with the present Wig- 
more Hundred, which includes the Forest of Deerfold, 
was the “‘ Hegetre” or Hightree Hundred. 

The Forest of Deerfold attached to Wigmore Castle 
and Honour formed part of the vast possessions of the 
Mortimers from the time of their presentation by Wil- 
liam. They were twice forfeited for short periods in the 
reigns of Edward I and Edward III, but were restored 
and remained in possession of the family until they 
became a royal demesne on the accession of Edward IV 
to the throne (1461). 

At the close of the fourteenth, and for some time in 
the fifteenth century, the complete seclusion of the 
Forest of Deerfold afforded a refuge to some of the 
earliest and most noted followers of Wycliffe. They 
must have obtained the permission of the Mortimers, 
and very possibly their protection also; for they remained 


eighteen pairs of birds are now incubating (April 1870); and another 
large one at Ragley Park, near Alcester. 

The attention of the Woolhope Club was drawn to the Forest of 
Deerfold by the discovery of a new instance of a mistletoe-oak, the 
eighth in the list of those remarkable trees known to be in exist- 
ence at the present time. A visit to this tree gave rise to the disco- 
very of another rarity, Asarum Huropewm (the Asarabacca) ; and an 
account of both these discoveries was read at the first meeting of the 
Club this year at Ledbury. The Asarabacca is a medicinal plant of 
considerable virtue. It is only known to grow in four or five other 
places in the kingdom, and always in the neighbourhood of some 
religious institution. This ecclesiastical association has, singularly 
enough, been the means here, too, of opening up an interesting 
chapter in charch history, though of a character very different from 
what might have been expected. On the eastern side of the Forest, 
juniper (Juniperus communis) grows wild. There are a few large 
bushes there still. It may be also noticed that the neighbourhood 
of the Forest has ever been celebrated for its breed of horses. So 
late as 1660 it was specially so; and it is supposed that they were 
the descendants of some Spanish stock introduced by Robert de 
Belesme at the close of the eleventh century. Giraldus Cambrensis 
speaks of their fame in Powysland in his time, and no doubt the 
wild nature of the country favoured their breeding. The late Lord 
Bateman and Lord Oxford, in recent times, were great horse-breeders, 
and to this day there is a good horse-fair at Brampton Brian, in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 
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here for many years comparatively undisturbed ; and 
this, too, is the more probable, since it corresponds with 
the characteristic policy of the House of York. Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, was the Lord of Wigmore at 
this time. He spent the chief part of his time in Ireland 
as the king’s lieutenant, and is not specially known to 
have been a patron of the Lollards. 

That this forest should have been a centre from which 
the earliest doctrines of the Reformation were spread in 
this part of England is a fact so little known and of so 
much interest, that the history of the men who came 
here, and the circumstances which prove it, deserve to 
be dwelt upon at some length. 

In 1390, William de Swynderby, or “ William the 
Hermit” as he was at one time called, took up his resi- 
dence in the Forest of Deerfold with several companions. 
He made use of a chantry where mass was said a few 
times in the year, in which he not only preached without 
any license from the Bishop of Hereford, but also ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion to the laity. 

William de Swynderby first comes into notice as a 
priest in Leicestershire. The earliest and fullest account 
of him is given in the chronicles of his contemporary, 
Henry of Knighton, a canon of Leicester Abbey. Knigh- 
ton wrote in opposition to the views of the Wycliffites, 
and some allowance must therefore be made for the tone 
of his chronicles. 

Swynderby was a disciple and personal friend of 
Wycliffe. He seems to have gone to Leicester in a mis- 
sionary spirit without any cure of souls, or other church 
appointment, and was shortly afterwards allowed to re- 
side in the abbey. He preached in the chapel of St. 
John Baptist without Leicester, near the Leper’s Hos- 
pital, and in the churches of St. Martin and St. Mar- 
garet of that town. He did not remain very long as an 
mmate of the abbey, most probably on account of the 
very decided manner in which he adopted and preached 
the new views for the reformation of the Church. 

He was one of the many priests who received the 
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protection of the Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, and 
lived for several years as a recluse in his park at Lei- 
eester. Here he lived a life of great sanctity and self- 
denial, “refusing the gifts and presents,” says Knighton, 
“‘which were sent him by some devout people of Leices- 
ter,” and hence he became known as “ William the Her- 
mit.” He continued, however, constantly to preach the 
Gospel, “running sometimes into the town, and some- 
times going into the country.” 

Swynderby was a man of good abilities, and well 
educated, probably at Oxford. He was gifted with a 
ies voice, with great natural eloquence, and knew by 

eart much of the Bible in the vulgar tongue. He was 
simple and unaffected in manner, earnest and persua- 
sive, and withal so strict and austere in his own life, as 

uickly to gain for himself considerable influence with 
the people. Wherever he preached, crowds flocked to 
hear him; whether in the streets or in the market- 
places, like the mendicant friars of the period; or in the 
churches of Leicester and the neighbouring towns, which 
seem at this time to have been open to him. “By his 
preaching,” says Oe meee “he so captivated the affec- 
tions of the people, that they said they had never seen 
nor heard any one who so well explained the truth to 
them, and so they reverenced him as another God” (fol. 
2667). Swynderby is usually represented as a man of 
little learning; but this is certainly a mistake, and pro- 
bably due to detraction. Not only the common people 
but learned men were attracted by him, and he was 
able to keep them in close companionship for long periods 
of time. His writings, it is true, are in English; but 
this was evidently not because he could not write Latin, 
but because he made it a point to write in the vulgar 
tongue, that everybody should understand him. 

Swynderby preached with great boldness and simpli- 
city; and yet, with a considerable amount of tact and 
caution, avoiding the more dangerous topics, he preached 
against the vanity and pride of the people, against the 
luxuries and vices of the rich, and denounced openly 
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those sins of the priesthood and the Church which, 
though but too common at that time, were yet too gross 
to be capable of defence. ‘He so provoked the women,” 
says Knighton, “that the good and the grave women, 
as well as the bad, proposed to stone him out of the 
place; and but for the divine clemency he had driven 
some honest men of the town into despair.” His preach- 
ing certainly made a very great impression on the 
people; and it was probably, in great measure, due to 
Swynderby’s eloquence, that’ the ‘Reformers’ sect,” as 
the chronicle states, “was held in the highest honour in 
those days, and was become so numerous that you would 
scarcely see two persons in the highway, but one of 
them was a disciple of Wycliffe.” (Knighton, fol. 2665.) 

Swynderby seems to have remained in the Park at 
Leicester until John of Gaunt left the country on his 
Spanish expedition in 1386. In the preface to the edi- 
tion of the Bible of Wycliffe and his followers, by For- 
shall and Madden (published at the Oxford University 
Press in 1850), Swynderby is named as one of the prin- 
cipal associates, with Hereford, Ashton, and Parker, and 
Purvey in the preparation of the edition of the Bible 
which has Purvey’s “General Prologue.” At this time 
he may have been engaged upon it with these leading 
Lollards. He is next heard of in a mandate issued by 
the Bishop of Worcester against the preaching of Lol- 
lards in his diocese, dated August 10, 1387. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the Lollards given in the man- 
date, which describes them as leagued together in an 
unlicensed college: “Nic. Hereford, Johan Asshton (duo), 
Joh. Puruey, Joh. Parker, et Rob. Swynderby, insania 
mentis perducti ac suze salutis immemores sub magne 
sanctitatis velamine venenum sub labiis in ore mellifiuo 
habentes, zizaniam pro frumento seminantes,” etc. (Reg. 
Wakefield Wigorn. fol. 128; Wilkins, iii, p. 202.) The 
best authorities agree in believing that “ Robert Swyn- 
derby” is a mistake of the bishop's notary for “William 
Swynderby.” 

On the death of John of Gaunt (1389) an active per- 
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secution of the Lollards was commenced. Richard II 
issued a commission against the inhabitants of Leicester; 
and Archbishop Arundel made a visitation there, sum- 
moned several of the leading inhabitants before him, 
and excommunicated them from the high altar of the 
abbey church. Swynderby, who at this time was again 
at Leicester, did not escape. On the representations of 
friar Frisby, an observant; friar Hinceley, an Augustine; . 
and Thomas Blaxton, a Dominican; he was cited to 
appear before John Bokynham, bishop of Lincoln, in the 
cathedral church of that city, to answer certain articles 
drawn up against him. ‘These articles were eleven in 
number, and were chiefly directed against his attacks 
on the priests and the Church. Swynderby’s caution, 
however, had been so great that his accusers preferred 
to invent charges against him rather than to bring for- 
ward the true ones: 


“TI neur prychyd, helde, ny tauhte yes conclusiones 4 articles 
ye whyche falsly of frerers were put upon me...... to ye byshoppe 
of lincoln,” writes Swynderby himself to the Bishop of Hereford, 
“for I was ordeyned be p'cesse, yei seyde, of here lawe by ye 
byshoppe 4 hysse comyssaryes, so as I deneyd hem to brynge my 
purgacion of x1 p'stes of gode fame, a so I dyde, w' a letter a 
twelfe seles y"by, frome ye meyre of leycestr 4 from trewe bur- 
geyses, a thrytty men to wyttenes w' me, as ye Duke of lancastr 
knywe & herde, ye erle of Derby 4 oyer mony grete y* weren 
y‘ tyme (in) ye tone...... so as I fully forsoke hé & neuer graunted 
yt I seyde heme, ouer yis yei maden me to swere neure to holde 
heme, teche hé ne peche hem prueyly ne aptly a y* I schuld go 
to certeyn churches to reuoke ye conclusions y* I neuer seyde in 
sclander of me selfe, by gret instaunce of ye freres. And so for 
dryde of dey (death) & for fleyshly consail y' I hadde I assented 
and so I dyd, 4 alsso yei maden my to swere y'I schuld not 
p’che, by instaunce of ye freres, w'in (the) diocese, wtouten 
licence axed 4 grauntyd in, neur sethen I dyd.” (Reg. Trefnant.) 


Knighton gives the result of Swynderby’s examina- 
tion before the Bishop of Lincoln as follows : “At length 
he was publicly convicted of divers heresies and errors, 
and deserved to have been made fuel for the fire. Then 
did his followers lament, and strike their hands and 
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heads against the wall, making a mournful noise. For 
a great many of the town of Leicester accompanied him 
every time, to give him their assistance; but all was to 
no purpose. But by chance the pious Duke of Lancas- 
ter was at Lincoln the same day, who was always ready 
to assist all the Lollards; for he believed them to be 
holy men of God, on account of their fair speeches and 
assurance, although he was deceived as well as many 
others. He interposed with the bishop in behalf of 
Swynderby, and the bishop yielded to the duke’s request, 
and let him off on the condition of his making a “‘retrac- 
tation” in several churches named. (Knighton, fol. 2671.) 

Walsingham says: ‘“ When the Bishop of Lincoln had 
made preparations to correct this man, the mad multi- 
tude raged in such a manner as frightened the bishop, 
and deterred him from proceeding against him.” (Hist. 
Ang., p. 284.) 

Swynderby left Leicestershire, and next appears at 
Monmouth, then in the diocese of Hereford. John of 
Gaunt held the castle at Monmouth, and Swynderby 
had very probably visited the town before, and made 
friends there. The friars, however, followed him up. 
Copies of the proceedings at Lincoln were sent down to 
the Bishop of Hereford, who forthwith issued a monitory 
letter inhibiting any one to preach in the diocese with- 
out his license. The terms of the inhibition are general ; 
but it was without doubt specially directed against the 
Lollard preachers, and Swynderby in particular. It was 
served upon him personally at Monmouth, early in the 
year 1390. He is next mentioned as preaching at Whit- 
ney on Monday, Aug. 1, 1390, and at that time had 
doubtless taken up his residence in Deerfold Forest. 
The following year he appeared before the bishop him- 
self, on Wednesday, June 14th, 1391, “in the parish 
church of Kingeton.” These facts all appear in the 
records of the process issued by John Trefnant, bishop 
of Hereford, against William Swynderby, in the cause 
of heretical pravity, in the year 1391, given in the epis- 
copal Register. 
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Swynderby had evidently very powerful friends and 
supporters in Herefordshire. Under their protection he 
seems to have met the bishop at Kington without any 
formal citation, and he there agreed to attend again 
before him (to use the bishop’s words, translated from 
the Register) “at a day and place for him meet and 
convenient, of his own choice and free will: that is to 
say, on Friday, being the last of the same month of 
June next fillowing, assigned to him, at the church of 
Bodenham, of the same our diocese,” to answer certain 
“cases and articles exhibited to us by many of Christ’s 
faithful people, zealous followers of the Catholic faith.” 
These articles were seventeen in number, and besides 
the general charges of heresy and schism against him, 
his attacks on the sins and wicked practices of the 
priests; auricular confession; limiting the usurped power 
of the Pope, and preaching without license; they in- 
cluded also his disbelief in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation (which, it is remarkable, had not been alluded 
to in the articles drawn up against him at Lincoln), and 
then come the two last charges, which refer to Deerfold 
Forest and the neighbourhood, and which, therefore, 
chiefly concern us at this time: 


“xvi—lItem. That the same William, unmindful of his own 
salvation, had many and often times come into a certain desert 
wood, called Dervoldswood, of your diocese, and there in a cer- 
tain chapel not hallowed, or rather in a profane cottage, hath in 
contempt of the keys presumed of his own rashness to celebrate, 
nay rather to profanate. 

“xvi.—Item. The same William hath also presumed to do 
such things in a certain profane chapel, being situate in the Park 
of Newton, nigh to the town of Leintwarden, of the same your 
diocese.” (Translated from Bishop Trefnant’s Register.) 


A copy of these articles was sent to Swynderby, who 
drew up “A Protestation, with his Answers to the 
Articles,”at considerable length. The statement is ve 
characteristic of himself. It is written simply, but wit. 
considerable ability, and with a constant reference to 
Scripture throughout. He maintains his opinions with 
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great boldness, and yet with much greater tact and cau- 
tion than appears on the surface; nor does he hesitate to 
meet his accusers on their own ground, by the introduc- 
tion of a little evasion and special pleading when it suits 
his purpose to make use of either. He exposes the false 
charges and misrepresentations brought against him at 
Lincoln; asa priest he claims the right to preach without 
the license of the bishop; he points out the practices of 
wicked priests and friars; justifies non-payment of tithes 
to such as are so; declares the inefficiency of their ser- 
. vices; and finally, he maintains that the Pope is Anti- 
christ. His caution is very clearly shewn by his passing 
over, without notice, the articles v1 and v1, which charge 
him distinctly with holding the heretical opinions on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and thus he avoids 
the point which afterwards brought so many of the Lol- 
lards to the stake. His answers to the charge of preach- 
ing in the Forest of Deerfold and Newton are equally 
evasive. Here they are, in the language’and spelling 
in which they appear in the Register,— 

“Ye xii article is yis yt our Byshoppe putes to me yt y mony 
tymes and ofte haue come, he sais, to a desert wode cleped der- 
woldeswode of his diocese and yr in a chapell noght halwed but 
accurset, sheperdeshulke be myn owne foly, he sais, haue p"sumet 
to syng but ray" to curse in contempte of ye keyes; here to y say 
y' yis is falsly put upon me of him y* tolde yow yis, for hit is a 
chapel where a p'st synges c'ain dayes in ye yere w' gret solemp- 
~_ and c'es y song neur y’ ynne seth y was born yn to yis 
world. 

“Ye xiii article is yis y* y should also p'sume to syng in an 
unhalwet chapel yt stondes in ye parke of neuton bisides ye 
toun of leyntwardy of his same dioceses. Trewly y wot not where 
y’ place stondes.” (Reg. Trefnant.) 


Swynderby attended personally at Bodenham on the 
day appointed, “about six of the clock,” and read his 
protest and answers to the articles “ before all the mul- 
titude of faithful Christian people.” They were by no 
means satisfactory. The bishop evidently felt that he 
had been taken at an unfair advantage. He did not 
know Swynderby’s power. He had summoned a large 
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congregation, and came himself, to hear a retractation ; 
but instead of this had to listen to the defence of the 
Lollard doctrines by their most eloquent advocate. The 
bishop did not like it, but he could not help himself. 
In his report he goes on to say, with careful precision, 
‘“‘which thing being done, the same William (without 
any more with him) did depart from our presence, be- 
cause that we, at the instance of certain noble person- 
ages, had promised to the same William free access ; 
that is, to wit, on that day for the exhibiting of these 
answers, and also free departing, without prefixing of 
any term, or without citation, or else any other offence 
or harm in body or in goods.” 

The bishop, however, lost but little time in preparing 
a formal citation for him. Five days after, one was 
issued, dated July 5th, 1391, from “our house at Whit- 
born”; “‘ and because,” says the bishop, “ the said William 
Swynderby conceals himself, and cannot be served per- 
sonally with it, we have caused him to be publicly cited 
in the places where the said William had been accus- 
tomed to officiate.” It, therefore, is addressed “to his 
dear sons, our dean of Leamster, to the parsons of Croft, 
Almaly, and Whitney; and also to the vicars of King- 
ton, Eardersley, Wiggemore, Monmouth, Clifford, and 
of St. John’s Altar in our cathedral church of Hereford,” 
etc., charging them “ to cite or cause to be cited peremp- 
torily, and under the pain of excommunication, William 
Swynderby, pretending himself to be a priest,” etc., “ to 
appear at North Lodebury on the 20th of this present 
month of July.” (Reg. Trefnant.) 

Swynderby heard of it quickly, and though he did 
not appear himself, he sent a servant with “a certain 
schedule of paper, made like an indenture, to excuse 
him.” He was then ordered to appear on the 29th of 
July, in the church of Ponsley or Pontesbury. He did 
not appear there, and was pronounced “obstinate,” and 
the 8th of August was appointed for him to appear at 
Cleobury Mortemere. He was publicly called for in vain 
here; and was then ordered to appear, August 16th, in 
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the parish church of Whitborn. He did not appear, 
and then was read out the process against Swynderby 
sent from Lincoln, and witnesses were examined as to 
his proceedings in the diocese of Hereford; and on the 
2nd day of September he was formally excommunicated, 
and the faithful forbidden “to believe, receive, defend, 
or favour the said William, under pain of the law.” 

Against this sentence Swynderby made a long appeal 
to the king and his council, “for the king’s court, in 
such matter,” he says with some polity, ‘is aboue the 
bishop’s court.” He contrasts “ Christe’s law” with the 
“Pope's law,” and says “that if the bishop or any man 
couthe shewe me by God’s lawe, that my conclusions 
or myne answeres were error or heresie, | would amendet 
and openlie reuoke yem before all ye peepple.” He also 
sends a letter to the nobles and burgesses, which is 
copied in the ecclesiastical Register. It is simply a 
strong sermon on Christian duty, and concludes thus : 

“Deere worshypfull sires in yis world,I beseche you for cristes 
loue, as ye y* y trowe louen godes lawe and trouthe y* yes dayes 
is gretly boren-a-bak, y* ye woln vouchsauf yes thinges y* y sende 
yow written to godes worshyp, to late yam be schewet in y° parle- 
ment as youre wittes can best conceyue to most worshyp to oure 
god and to shewing of y° trouthe and amendyng of holy churche, 
my conclons and myn appele and oy’ trewe matters of godes 
lawe. Yef any man can fynde y* ynne eith’ falsnesse or defaute 
p'uet by y° lawe of crist clerly to c’stenmennes knowyng y shall 
reuok my wrong conceyt and by godes lawe be amendet and redy 
to holde wt godes lawe openly and p"uely w' godes grace, and no 
thing to holde, teche, or maintene yat is contrarie to his lawe. 

“Ye poure lege man of ye kynges and 
youre poure p'st, WILLIA’ oF SWYNDERBY.”?! 


It was at the beginning of this year (1391) that the 
highest tribute was paid to the eloquence and success- 
ful preaching of Swynderby. It consists in the fact that 
a special inhibition was issued against him by Arch- 
bishop Courtney. It is called “An Inhibition of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, lest any one should presume 
to listen to the preaching of William Skynderbye,” etc.; 
and it was “ given at our Manor of Maghfeld,” May 18th, 


1 Reg. Trefnant. 
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1391. (Reg. Courtney, fol. 338a; Wilkins, iii, p. 215.) 
It cites his examination at Lincoln, and his retractation 
afterwards, and threatens all that go to hear him, “ after 
this notice and intimation lawfully made,” with the 
penalty of “the greater excommunication.” The differ- 
ent spelling of the name is due here, as in other places, 
to clerical error. 

Swynderby did not live as a recluse in the Forest of 
Deerfold: he brought with him, or was quickly joined 
by, several companions; some of them able and learned 
men, who, since they do not bear Herefordshire names, 
very possibly came here to escape the persecution which 
was then being exerted so energetically by Archbishop 
Courtney against the Lollards in Leicestershire and else- 
where,— 

“Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ?” 
His companions in Leicestershire had been Master Rich- 
ard Waystach, chaplain of St. John’s; Peter Patershall, 
called John of Gaunt’s chaplain; William Smith, the 
metal founder; and many others. Here the names of 
Walter Brut and Stephen Bell are made known to us 
by the record of the proceedings taken against them; 
but “others” are several times referred to. 

Walter Brut was a graduate of the University of Ox- 
ford (Merton College), and in the processes against him 
is always styled “a layman and learned”. He is a true 
Briton, as he takes care to shew. His zeal against the 
Pope is said to have been aroused chiefly by the 
pardons and indulgences of Pope Urban VI, granted 
to Henry Spencer, bishop of Norwich, to fight against 
the rival Pope, Clement VII. He had adopted fully 
the views of the Wycliffites, had attached himself to 
Swynderby, and came with him or joined him in Here- 
fordshire. He was very indignant at Swynderby’s con- 
demnation, and did not hesitate to express his opinion 
about it with the utmost freedom, in the city of Here- 
ford, to the canons themselves. 

Two instruments were drawn up against him, and 
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carried to the bishop by Master Walter Pride, the peni- 
tenciary of the cathedral church of Hereford. “They 
were exhibited before us,” says the bishop, “sitting in 
our judgment-seat in the parish church of Whitborn of 
our diocese.” The first instrument stated that “at sup- 
per time, on Oct. 15, 1391, in the dwelling-house of the 
worshipful man, Master John Godemoston, canon of the 
cathedral church of Hereford, in the presence of Master 
Walter Ramesbury, precentor; Roger Hoare, canon ; 
Walter Walle, chaplain (being a vicar choral), and cer- 
tain other witnesses of credit; and in presence of me, 
Richard le Whylare, clerk of Worcester, being a public 
notary by authority apostolic,” Walter Brut “‘stiffly main- 
tained” that Swynderby’s condemnation was “ naughty, 
wicked, perverse, and unjust,” and that his conclusions . 
were true and catholic; and furthermore, that the Pope 
was the very Antichrist. (Reg. Trefnant.) 

The second instrument stated that Walter Brut, on 
January 19th,1391 (1392 by modern computation), per- 
sonally appeared before the Lord Bishop at Whitborn, 
and in his presence, and in the presence of Mast’ Regi- 
nald of Wolston, canon of Hereford; Mast’ Philip Dil- 
esk, parson of Llanuwryn (Montgomeryshire); Thomas 
Guldeffeld, parson of English Bykenore; John Cressit, 
parson of Whitborn; and Thomas Wallewayne, house- 
hold servant; especially called and desired as witnesses; 
and in the presence of me, Benedict Come, a public 
notary of the diocese of St. Asaph, he did maintain that 
Christians were not bound to pay tithes, nor might law- 
fully swear by the Creator nor the creature; that Swyn- 
derby’s conclusions were just, and that he did eat, drink, 
and communicate with Swynderby, the bishop’s sentence 
against him notwithstanding. (Reg. T’refnant.) 

Walter Brut was served with a series of seven charges 
against him, which are given at full length in the Regis- 
ter, and he was summoned to appear before the bishop 
to answer them. Mr. Brut, “partly appearing” (says 
the account in the Register) “ by his own self before us 
sitting in our judgment-seat, and partly by his witnesses 
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specially see ne for that purpose,” presented his 
answers to the articles and conclusions drawn up against 
him ‘on divers scrolls of paper, written with his own 
proper hand,” in the form of two “ suppositions”. This 
failed to satisfy the bishop, who pronounced “his writ- 
ing too short and obscure, and begged him to write 
more plainly and more at large.” Whereupon Mast* 
Walter Brut, nothing lothe, draws up a “declaration” 
covering a dozen skins with small writing, and which 
may be said to consist of a general argument from Scrip- 
ture against the Pope and the Romish Church. 

The Bishop of Hereford then appointed Friday, Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1393, for the said Walter Brut to appear before 
him, sitting in commission in the cathedral church of 
Hereford, at six o'clock or thereabouts, having for his 
assistants in the same place divers prelates and abbots, 
and twenty bachelors of divinity (whereof twelve were 
monks, and two doctors of the law), accompanied “with 
many other prelates and worshipful men, and wise 
graduates in sundry faculties.” The following is the list 
of the members of the commission, as translated from 
the Episcopal Register,—John Grene, prior from Wor- 
cester; John Newton, Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge; Everard, a monk, prior of the Monastery of 
St. Peter at Gloucester; William Trewellys, treasurer 
of the church at Exeter; Thomas Cranly, Warden of 
New College, Oxford; William Colvyll, lately Chancel- 
lor of Cambridge; John Myddelton, canon of Hereford; 
Nicholas Hereford; John Taclo, rector of Westbury; 
Brother John Bromzor, prior of the Preaching Friars, 
Hereford ; Brother John Ude, warden of the Friars 
Minor, Hereford; Brother Walter Warde of the order 
of Minors, Worcester; Brother John Lendon of the order 
of Minors of the convent; Brother (Robert Mayal’), order 
of Minors; J. Dudley, monk of Worcester,—Masters in 
Theology. Master Ludovic Aber, treasurer of the church 
of St. David’s; Master Adam Uske,—Doctors of Law. 
Brother’ Walter Chadesley of the order of St. Augustin; 
Brother Philip Gudin of the order of Preachers; Master 


1 Name filled in with different ink at a later period. 
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(a blank) from Cambridge,—Bachelors in Theology. 
Master Walter Ramesbury, precentor of the church of 
Hereford; Master John Malune,—Master of Arts and 
Bachelor of Theology. 

The discussion and arguments continued “ for all that 
day and the two days following (that is to say, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, Oct. 3rd, 4th, and 5th)”; and so 
cleverly and well did Master Brut hold his own in this 
trying ordeal, that from his declarations and writings 
“the monks did gather and draw out certain articles, 
to the number of thirty-seven, which they sent to the 
University of Cambridge to be confuted by those two 
learned men, Master Colvyll and Master Newton, who 
sat upon the commission, and they did both labour in 
the matter to the uttermost of their cunning.” These 
articles are copied into the Register, and marked all of 
them as “‘ heresy” or “error.” Walter Brut, on his part, 
agreed to make a public submission to the Church in the 
following general terms, which are mild as compared 
with the extreme views of Swynderby: 

“Y, Walter Brut, subm'te me p'ncipaly to the evan- 
gely of Jhu criste, and to the determinacion of holy 
chyrche and to y* general consayles of holy chyrche, and 
to y* sentence and determinacion of y° four doctors on 
holy wryt; that ys, Austyn, Ambrose, Jerom, and GG 
(Gregory). And y meklyilie subm'te me to your currec- 
tion as a sojet ougte to y® byshop.” 

He read out this scroll “with a loud, intelligable 
voice (sic), at the cross in the churchyard, on Monday, 
that is to say, the sixth of the said month of October, 
in the presence of the bishop and his assistants, as also 
other barons, knights and noblemen, and clergy, and 
also a great multitude of people”; and immediately after- 
wards a certain Thomas Cranley, Master of Divinity, a 
member of the commission, made a sermon unto the 
people, taking the second chapter of Romans for his sub- 
ject,—‘“ Be not over wise in your own conceits,” etc. 
(Reg. Trefn.) 

(To be continued.) 
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THE OPPIDUM OF CASTEL COZ: 
BEUZEC-CAP-SIZUN (FINISTERRE). 


Axout half way between Douarnenez and the Pointe du 
Raz, and following the Roman road, which: runs parallel 
to the coast-line, the traveller reaches the bowrg (or what 
in England would be called a village) of Beuzec-cap- 
Sizun. This bourg, situated on the summit of an almost 
uncultivated plateau, from which thé sea is visible, was 
formerly the chief place of a deanery and territory known 
in the middle ages as Pagus-cap-Sizun. It embraced 
within its limits eleven parishes, and must formerly have 
been a place of: considerable importance, if one. may 
judge from the number of Roman and Celtic monu- 
ments still remaining, It is bounded-on the north and 
west by the sea, on the-south by the Bay of Audierne 
and the river of Pontcroix, and on the east by the small 
streamlet called: Riz, which runs into the Bay of Dou- 
arnenez. ? 

The ancient parish of Beuzec, so called from Budoc, 
a Breton saint: of the sixth century, has become so much 
reduced since its transformation into a commune at the 
end of the last century, that the traveller can find no 
accommodation of any kind. The church, with the ex- 
ception of the :tower (a copy of the remarkable one at 
Pont Croix), is devoid of all details of interest. 

The bouwrg is little’ more than a mile from the sea, 
which is:reached by a narrow path across a wild heath, 
rapidly descending as it approaches the shore. At 
this point an immense rock with almost perpendicular 
sides, and rising to the height of about 150 feet above 
the level of the sea, forms a small peninsula connected 
with the mainland by a narrow tongue, which is not 
always safe to cross with a strong: west or north-west 
wind. This work is called by the natives Castel Coz, 
or old castle; and its claim to be called a castle is fully 
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borne out by the strong defences effected by men at a 
period, when such a work, in connexion with its natural 
defences, was impregnable. These defences consist of 
five entrenchments, and two lines of stones set up edge- 
wise, and running right across the tongue of land which 
gives access to the rock. 

The following is the arrangement of the various de- 
fences. At the entrance of the peninsula, and where 
the slope of the ground is such as almost of itself to 
serve as a defence, two banks start from a common point 
above a little creek, and run divergingly towards the 
south-west, thus forming an angle. They have no ditch 
or foss on either side of them, and are about a yard 
high. The one which runs a little more to the south is 
composed of stones and earth, and loses itself on the 
hill which commands the beach at a distance of forty- 
four yards from its commencement; the other, formed 
almost entirely of blocks of granite, runs right across 
the strip of land. Beyond these two lines of defence 
the ground slightly inclines towards the north as far as 
that part of the isthmus, where it rises to the platform 
of the rock terminating the peninsula. It is exactly at 
the spot where the ground thus commences to rise, and 
nearly one hundred and ten yards from the two lines 
just mentioned, that a system of defence occurs which 
I have not observed in other ancient fortresses in Lower 
Britanny. It consists of two rows of stones, from 2 to 
3 ft. high, set upright, like little menhirs, in two rows, 
4 ft. 8 ins. apart, and running across the whole breadth 
of the neck of land. Some of these have been removed, 
principally in the central portion of the lines; but are 
very perfect at each extremity, and reaching to the very 
edges of the precipices on each side, thus completely 
intercepting all approach to the interior. 

The escarpment which separates these lines of stones 
from the rocky platform has three entrenchments accom- 
panied with fosses, and placed about 13 or 14 yards from 
each other. The first two are composed of earth and 
stones, one of them measuring in height, from the bottom 
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of the foss, 2 yards 8 inches; and the other, 11 yards 
4 inches; the third and innermost one, which touches 
the platform, serves as the base of a wall, 2 yards 2 inches 
thick, of dry but regular masonry. In its centre is the 
entrance, 5 ft. wide, the sides of which are flanked by 
two large blocks of stone. The height of this third line, 
including the wall on its summit, is 20 ft. 

On the other side of this line stretches the platform, 
divided by a rocky crest into two slopes of unequal 
extent, the western one of which is not very steep, 
while the other forms an escarpment on the eastern side. 
It is on this crest that the buildings of the semaphore 
and corps de garde now stand. A parapet with its 
chemin de ronde, constructed of earth and stones, some 
of them being of considerable size, runs round on the 
west, north, and east sides of the platform, and continues 
following the precipice as far as the entrance to the 
peninsula, where it ends after having turned the little 
creek, from which start the two diverging lines already 
mentioned. In this particular portion it is formed en- 
tirely of large upright stones placed near each other. 
This parapet, which is in its highest parts about a yard 
high, appears to have been made, not so much with a 
view to defence, as to prevent dangerous accidents to 
the inhabitants, especially during storms, and at night 
time, when a false step might cause immediate de- 
struction. 

The whole surface of the platform, and especially 
the western slope, is marked with shallow depressions 
of a somewhat rectangular outline, and surrounded 
with a ridge of earth of greater or less height. These 
depressions are the sites of ancient dwellings, and 
are so numerous and so regularly arranged that they 
remind one of the cells of a beehive, or the cellular tissue 
of certain plants. More particularly in the evening, 
when the sun’s rays fall obliquely, is this arrangement 
conspicuous. Notwithstanding, however, the care ex- 
hibited in this economical use of all available space, still 
there was apparently not sufficient room, for several 
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dwellings have been established outside the parapet on 
the steepest slopes, giving the appearance, as it were, of 
hanging over the sea. Some of these have been partly 
destroyed by the falls of rock, which are constantly tak- 
ing place in different parts of the coast. 

A group of six houses alongside of the third wall which 
defends the entrance to the platform on the south side 
deserves more particular notice. The first two, of tri- 
angular form and very small dimensions, have been built 
inside the wall one each side of the entrance-gate a.} 
The third (8), situated a little more than two yards to 
the east of this entrance, is of rectangular form, thirty 
feet long by nearly seventeen broad, touching the ram- 
part, and constructed of flat stones of a moderate 
size sunk in the ground with their sides touching. 
Other stones are placed above this first course, or 
range, so as to form as regular courses as the material 
permitted. 

About thirty-two yards to the west of the main en- 
trance occurs the most important structure of the whole 
fortress (c). Rectangular in form, like the preceding 
one, and also resting against the ramparts, it measures 
fourteen yards long by nine broad. The walls, nearly a 
yard thick, are of dry masonry, but the stones are 
smaller than those used in the building B, and are ar- 
ranged very carefully. An enclosure, the banks of 
which at present are very low and composed of earth 
and stone, runs from the north-west angle and connects 
it with a building, £, of the same rectangular form as 
the preceding, placed about twelve yards further to the 
west, and constructed exactly in the same manner as B, 
but measuring only five and a-half yards by three. A 
kind of court, in which a depression of the ground in- 
dicates the remains of a house, lies between the ram- 
part and the enclosure which connects the two houses 
c and E. 

In company with M. Grenot, in the month of June, 


1 These two houses are simply forked ends of the walls. They 
seem more like guard-chambers. See plan.—Ebprror. 
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1868, I first visited Castle Coz, which, up to that period, 
seems to have been unknown to antiquaries. In 1869 
I made several other visits, and on one occasion with 
Mr. Burtt, one of the honorary secretaries of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but without discovering anything which could throw 
light on its origin and history. Some small fragments 
of pottery, which were evidently ancient, but of no de- 
cided character, and a few irregular flint chippings, 
which had been brought by moles to the surface, did 
not give sufficient grounds for forming any opinion. 
There was, indeed, a striking resemblance between this 
fortress and the entrenchments so common in Finisterre, 
and usually assigned to the middle ages, and in or 
near which are constantly observed traces of dwellings 
similar to those at Castle Coz, in connexion with the 
conical butte or mound, which is surmounted usually 
with the remains of a rectangular tower. On the other 
hand, there was little analogy with the fortified places, 
enclosing traces of circular habitations as lately noticed 
in France, and more particularly in Wales and Scotland, 
and which are sometimes regarded as places of refuge 
for the inhabitants, anterior to Roman times. In this 
difficulty I thought the spade and pick-axe would 
answer such questions more satisfactorily than the most 
ingenious conjectures ; and, having been provided with 
the means by a small grant from the Council-General of 
the Department, I, with the assistance of M. Grenot, 
commenced operations in September, 1869. 

During the past fifteen days’ digging, the houses 
(B, C, E, among others) were proved to be rectangular, 
with one exception, which, abutting against the rock, 
was semicircular. The ordinary dimensions of the 
rectangular ones were five and a-half yards of length 
and three yards one foot of breadth. They had not the 
carefully executed masonry of the houses B, ©, E, but 
were simply hollows sunk in the ground down to the 
bare rock, varying in depth from two to two and a-half 
feet, and the outline marked by a low ridge of earth. 
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The walls are simply the sides of the natural rock, 
except where in some instances occurs a kind of dry 
masonry of small stones roughly put together. In the 
majority of cases the fire-places are of a circular form, 
and of little more than a yard in diameter, and placed 
about six inches above the level of the ground, being 
surrounded by pointed stones placed upright in the 
round, 

At the time of the discovery, one of these hearths 
still retained some cinders mixed with animal bones 
and a great number of common limpets. A second fire- 
place was also found in the house £, with cinders and 
charcoal upon it. It is formed of a large stone placed 
against the wall on the south side. 

The fireplace in the house c differed altogether from 
those of the other houses. It occupied the south-west 
angle of the chamber, and was of rectangular form. 
Two blocks of unwrought stone bounded it on the north 
and east sides. A third stone inserted in the wall near 
the angle projected about a foot above the level of the 
floor, as if the hearth or fireplace had been originally 
covered entirely with stones. Interiorly its breadth is 
four feet eight inches, its depth three feet three inches, 
and the opening between the two stones one or two 
inches more than the depth. No traces of doorway or 
staircase were found in any of the houses examined for 
the open space in the eastern wall of the chamber c, 
and which, at first sight, might be taken for a doorway, 
has been caused by the falling of the stones. Hence it 
is probable that the occupants descended into their 
abodes by means of ladders or wooden stairs. It is also 
to be remarked that each house is complete in itself, 
and in no case has been divided into two parts by a 
cross wall, as is frequently the case in similar dwellings 
in Wales and Scotland. Excavations were made in ten 
houses, which led to the discovery of a great many 
objects, an account of which here follows :— 

1.—Twenty mill-stones, or rather large stones on which 
grain is crushed—of these seven are entire—the others 
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have been more or less broken in very early times. 
They are all of granite, and from variety of form may 
be divided into five sets. 

1. Two rather thin and long with straight sides. 
Their extremities equally rounded and raised, and of 
the same thickness. The upper face hollowed out, 
somewhat like an English saddle, and the lower one 
smooth and rounded. Their lengths slightly exceed 
sixteen and twelve inches, and their breadth is about 
seven. These millstones have been formed of flattened 
stones, the sides of which have been cut away to 
diminish the breadth. The depression on their faces has 
been produced by the friction of a muller, pushed back- 
wards and forwards by the two hands, When used, 
they were probably placed on the knees of the person 
crushing the grain. 

2. Five stones, four of which are incomplete, thicker 
at one of their extremities than the other. The under 
side is slightly flattened, the upper one hollowed out, 
but in an oblique direction. These belong to the most 
common type of primitive implements. Mr. Albert 
Way has described several in his interesting account of 
the objects discovered by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, of 
Penrhos, in circular dwellings near Holyhead (see 
Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute and 


1 Two similar millstones and one muller were found, two years 
ago, by M. Briot in digging up a wood on his estate of Kerlagattu, 
about two miles from Quimper. A bronze statuette of rude charac- 
ter, representing the god Mars, many portions of Gaulish jars or 
vases enclosing burnt bones, were also found at the same time. A 
few months back M. Grenot and myself found several flint chips and 
quartz pebbles, which had served as percussors. The ground which 
held all these objects occupied an elevated position, and was formerly 
surrounded with entrenchments, traces of which still remain. On 
the same estate, and within a short distance from this fortified place, 
M. Briot, from twelve to fifteen years ago, has destroyed several 
graves, consisting of hollows of little more than five feet long, covered 
with flat stones, the sides being formed of stones placed edgeways 
on the ground. These graves, which are of a type common in Finis- 
terre, and which are, in fact, nothing but little dolmens entirely 
buried in the ground, contained, at the time of their discovery, some 
polished stone celts. 
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Archeologia Cambrensis).1 I have myself mentioned in 
the latter publication some that have been found in 
Britanny,? under menhirs and dolmens, and the subter- 
ranean gallery of La Tourelle, near Quimper. Since 
the publication of that account M. Grenot has dis- 
covered four more of the same kind in a covered alley 
near the village of Gouesnac’h, about ten miles from 
Quimper. These kinds of mills are still in use in parts 
of Asia, Africa, and America, and have been accurately 
described by Mr. Livingstone in the account of his 
travels. He states that they use a block of granite, 
syenite, or even schist, from sixteen to eighteen inches 
square by five or six thick, while the muller is a piece of 
some similar hard rock about the size of an ordinary 
brick, and convex so as to fit the hollow of the under 
stone. The woman grinds, kneeling, and with her two 
hands moves the convex stone, much as a baker does 
his dough, backwards and forwards. From time to 
time she adds a little grain, which, when crushed, 


falls on a mat placed there for the purpose. In the 
specimens I have seen, the surface used in this rubbing 
and crushing the grain is frequently regularly worn 
away.’ Through its whole extent sometimes, however, 


1 Arch. Jowrn., xxiv, p.229; Arch. Camb., Third Series, xiv, p. 385. 

2 Arch. Camb., Third Series, xiv, p. 305. The Museum of St. Ger- 
main possesses two similar millstones,—one from Abbeville, the other 
from a tumulus near the Great Salt Lake, in Utah, of the United 
States of America. They have also been found in the lakes of Neuf- 
chatel (Materiaue pour Histoire de 1 Homme, iii, p. 263) ; in the 
grottoes of Boissy (Haute Loire) ; and of Sacarry, near Tarascon 
(ibid., ii, p. 390; iii, p. 212); in the Cave of Bodeillac (Ariége), col- 
lection of M. le Comte de Limur at the Museum at Vannes, etc. 

8 The Zambese and its affluents. In that part of Algeria where 
the Arabs still live a wandering life, the women who have the duty 
of preparing the food of the family make use of Roman mills, which 
are composed of two stones,—one convex, the other concave. The 
former she turns with her right hand, inserting the grain with her 
left hand, through a small aperture made for that purpose. The 
meal is caught on some material placed for that purpose. When the 
tribe is on its travels, the woman carries the mill on her shoulders. 
M. Olivier of Quimper, and formerly a sub-officer of Spahis in Algeria, 
is my authority for this account. 
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it is hollowed out in the centre and furnished at the top 
and sides with a rude moulding of greater or less pro- 
jection. The museum at Vannes contains one or two 
of these millstones which have been found in dolmens. 
When the mill has long been in use, this surface gets 
worn away, and the extremity by which the meal or 
flour escaped is very much reduced in thickness. This 
portion is, therefore, almost always found broken. 

3. A millstone with its upper face perfectly flat. It 
is the only specimen of this kind that I have seen. 

4, Hight small flat millstones, of oval form, and 
measuring about twelve inches by seven. The upper 
face of these is either flat or very slightly convex. 
These millstones from their lightness were probably 
supported on the knees by the left hand, while the right 
hand worked a flat muller-face. They are almost always 
found more or less fractured. A similar millstone was 
found some few years ago in the oppidum of Castell 
Mur on the sea-coast between Castell Coz and the 
Ponte du Raz. In the month of April last M. Grenot 
has discovered a second near Audierne in a place near 
the coast called T’rez-Goarem, where among some chips 
of flint and quartz, and pieces of very coarse pottery 
there were indisputable traces of Roman occupation. 

5. Four round granite pebbles, ten inches long and 
of a breadth of from five to eight inches, bearing on one 
of their faces evident marks of friction. These appear 
to be millstones in a half-finished state, 

6. The half of a kind of spoon or ladle, nearly nine 
inches in diameter, holding an intermediate place be- 
tween millstones proper and the stone mortars found in 
circular habitations in England, but which are entirel 
wanting in Castle Coz. It is made out of a hard reddish 
granite with a quantity of quartz crystals. It is 
also well polished by long use. It was found in the 
chamber E. A similar spoon, both as regards its form 
and dimensions, was found a few years ago under a rock 
near the town of Tregunc (Finisterre), where are so 
many menhirs and so-called rocking stones. 
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With the exception of the last mentioned article, all 
these millstones came from the great chamber c. 

11.—About a hundred mullets, the greater part of 
which are more or less broken, some being round, others 
flat, and measuring from two to eight inches in diameter. 
These are simple rolled stones collected from the beach, 
and require no particular description. One of them, 
however, has been worked with considerable care, and 
reminds one of the ordinary mullets used by painters in 
grinding their colour. 

111.—Twenty pestles (pilons), formed of straight long 
stones brought, like the last mentioned, from the shore, 
some being round, others flat, from four to eight inches 
long. All of them have their extremities marked with 
traces of percussion. Some of them present on each side 
towards their upper extremity little hollows to receive 
the thumb and middle finger, while the index finger 
pressed strongly on the instrument when in use. In 
one of these implements, the sides of which are un- 
usually flat, these little cavities have been replaced by 
dotted work (pointillé), and evidently with the same 
object, namely to prevent the fingers slipping on the 
smooth face of the stone.’ 

1v.—Eight small quartz oblong stones, a little more 
than three inches long, and narrower in their middle. 
These seem to have served as burnishers. 

v.—Sixty hammers or percussors, being mostly ir- 
regular pieces of granite, more or less angular, and 
having natural depressions, such as to receive the fingers. 
Others are Relea of flattish quartz boulders, or com- 
pact grés, of oval form, and very smooth. Several of 
these last mentioned have an artificial cavity, or kind 
of fretted work (pointillé), which is excellently adapted 
for assisting the grasp. They all of them bear marks 
of percussion, so as to leave no doubt of their use and 


1M. Paolo Livy has found in a dwelling on the Lac de Fimor 
(Venice) a stone celt, in which a small hole has been worked, near 
the handle, to receive the finger. (Materiaua pour l’Histoire de 
Homme, i, p. 323.) 
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object. One of them, however, is of a different form, 
being spherical. It is a pebble of quartzose grés, and 
has many traces of hard usage as a hammer. These 
various types of hammer were also found in the subter- 
ranean chambers of La Tourelle. 

vi.—Nineteen sharpening stones, many of which are 
of a fine hard grain. They have evidently been used 
for a long period, and are furrowed with lines produced 
by some sharp-pointed implement. The largest of them 
bears on its surface marks of oxide of iron. Their length 
varies from two to ten inches, and one or more of them 
were found in all the excavated chambers in Castle Coz. 
They are exactly like those found at La Tourelle. 

vit.—Buttons or spindlewhorls of baked clay, without 
any ornament, and measuring in diameter from six- to 
eight-fifth parts of an inch, and four- to six-fifths in 
thickness. Some of them are equally convex on both 
sides ; others having on one side the form of a truncated 
cone, and more projecting than the other. They all 
came from the large chamber c except one, which was 
found in a kind of enclosure, or court, contiguous to the 
chamber, but about a yard from the wall of it. Archeeo- 
logists are not yet agreed as to the intended use of 
these objects. They are considered to be either spindle- 
whoxls, or buttons of vestments, or amulets, or marks 
of distinction. It is possible that they have served 
more than one use; but it is certain they are found in 
large numbers in caves, in dolmens, or cromlechs, and 
in lacustrian remains.’ They have also been found in 
Palestine associated with the most primitive produc- 
tions of human industry. They must, moreover, have 
continued in use during the occupation of Britanny by 
the Romans, for I found seven or eight specimens while 
excavating a Roman settlement a little more than a 


1 In the Museum at Vannes are spindle-whorls of burnt clay ex- 
actly similar to those found at Castel Coz. These were discovered 
in the dolmens of Keriaval, of Mane Kerlud (Carnac), of Er Hourich 
(in La Trinité-sur-Mer), of Resto (Moustoir-ac), and of Mane-lud 
and Mane-er-Hroeg (Locmanaher). 
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half a-mile from Quimper. Mr. W. O. Stanley also has 
discovered several in the circular habitacions of Ty-mawr 
near Holyhead, mixed up with Roman coins and pot- 
tery. A large number of those found in Northern 
Europe are made of stone, while those found in Britanny 
are more frequently of baked clay. 

viu1.—A button of bone with a central aperture, and 
which has served the same purpose or purposes as the 
articles just described. Its interior diameter is nearly an 
inch, and its thickness about half an inch. One of its 
faces is conical, and the other convex, and bears traces 
of fire. 

Ix—A ring of white glass, having a slight violet 
tinge, and broken in two pieces. The interior diameter 
measures two-fifths of an inch, the exterior about twice 
as much. There was also found part of the blue bead 
of a necklace. 

x.—Half of a bead of necklace in blue glass. 

x1.—A plain bronze ring, having an interior diameter 
of about an inch. It has on its mner face a kind of 
projecting moulding. 

xu1.—A very small bead of a bronze necklace. 

x111.—A bronze implement two inches long, terminated 
at one of its extremities by a ring. It is difficult to 
conjecture the use of it, unless, perhaps, it may have 
been a kind of punch or a bodkin. 

x1v.—Twelve portions of stone celts or axes, among 
which are three cutting edges. One of them is of flint, 
three of quartz, and the others a fine and compact 

res. 

. xv.—The lower part of a bronze sword, still having 

one of the pins with which the handle was secured. 
xvi1.—Ten fragments of swords of oxidised iron. They 

appear to have belonged to two different weapons, one 

of which was curved, and little more than an inch in 

breadth. The second, which had only one cutting edge, 

was somewhat less broad. 

All the above objects, commencing with No. vim, 
came from the chamber c. 
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xvu1.—Several flint chips, which have served as points 
of arrows, knives, or scrapers. These flints have been 
procured by the inhabitants of Castle Coz from the 
pebbles found on the sea-shore near their abode. These 
pebbles, which are generally of small dimensions, give a 
somewhat irregular cleavage, and hence the implements 
thus manufactured do not display that excellence of 
working as occurs in other parts of France, where flint is 
not only much more abundant, but occurs in larger 
masses. These chips were found not only in all the 
excavated houses in the castle, but throughout the 
whole extent of the fortress, and even on the outside of 
the entrenchments. Close to these chips were found a 
great many of the cores from which they had been 


detached.’ 

xviit.—More than a hundred sling stones which have 
been worked into their present form by natural agency 
alone. Their average length is about two inches, and 
were discovered in all the houses, especially in c, where 
they were heaped up in a mass. In addition to these 
there was in all the houses that were examined a great 


1 Tt is not always safe to trust flint chips, if found near the sea, 
unless: accompanied with objects of such a kind as to furnish some 
grounds for assigning to them a high antiquity. In examining, a 
few years ago, one of the finest covered alleys in Finisterre, in the 
commune of Plouhinec, near the Bay of Audierne, I noticed in the 
interior several flint chips, which I could not understand, as the floor 
of the gallery bore no traces of recent excavation. A peasant, how- 
ever, soon solved the mystery by informing me, when they wanted 
a flint for their tinder-box, they took some flint pebbles from the 
shore, and broke them on the massive stones of this gallery. Even 
to this day the Bretons, in some remote districts where the common 
match-box has not yet penetrated, obtain their fire by reducing the 
thoroughly dried roots of oak and other trees to charcoal on a strong 
and quick fire. This charcoal is then placed quickly in a little horn 
or bone box secured with a cork attached by a small copper chain. 
By means of a steel fire is obtained either for domestic purposes or 
lighting pipes when employed in the field. The carbonised roots 
are called tont, and the tont-box was once an indispensable article in 
a Breton farmhouse. Pelletier, in his dictionary of the Breton lan- 
guage, at the word tont, says that at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century this kind of tinder was almost universal in 
Higher as well as in Lower Britanny. 
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number of larger stones of a round form, but which ap- 
peared to be too large to be used with a sling, although 
they may have been intended to be thrown by hand 
against the enemy. 

x1x.—An immense number of fragments of hand- 
made pottery, as various in form as in the quality of the 
earth of which they had been made. They may be 
divided into three groups. 

1. Vases of considerable dimensions, from fifteen to 
twenty inches across, and in height from twenty to 
twenty-four inches. They are made of coarse clay con- 
taining little silicious pebbles, and are badly baked. 
They are of various colours, grey, brown, and reddish, 
all three colours sometimes being found in the same 
vase. The bottom is flat and thick, and slightly pro- 
jecting, and bearing all round it marks of the pressure 
of the thumb in joiming it more firmly to the body of 
the vase. Some of them have a spheroidal form, with 
a pattern formed by the impression of a finger or nail, 
surmounted by a short neck. The neck is frequently 
surrounded by one or two projecting fillets marked by 
oblique impressions so as to give the appearance of a 
twisted rope. Others more or less resemble the form 
ollavre and that called pot-d-fleur. They terminate with 
straight or slightly curved rims, which are ornamented 
either with finger-marks or by oblique lines, which in 
some instances are crossed by others, thus forming the 
cross of Saint Andrew. None of these vases had any 
traces of a handle. 

2. Vases of a small or moderate size, of fine clay well 
baked, without traces of silicious particles, with a few 
exceptions, where they exist in very minute quantities. 
These were also hand-made, but made with great care 
by means of stone or wood implements, which have left, 
both on the inside and outside, numerous traces of 
their employment. Some of these are of brown or grey 
earth, frequently covered with a black coating called 
vernis de graphite, and which readily disappears by 
washing. Others again are of a more delicate material 
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and reddish colour, and, if dry-rubbed, exhibit a brilliant 
red patina, not unlike some kinds of Samian ware. 
These vases are, for the most part, cups with receding 
stands and projecting brims, and are not more than 
three inches deep, with diameters from six and a-half to 
twenty inches. Similar vases have been found in the 
dolmens of the Morbihan. and of Finisterre. Some have 
a spheroidal form with the rims furnished with a small 
moulding, the form of which appears to be an imitation 
of the ornamentation of Roman pottery, and consists of 
chevrons and parallel lines, sometimes separated by 
rows of points. Two fragments have impressions of a 
circular form, which seem to have been effected by the 
pressure of a round tool with a flat end pressed on the 
soft clay. 

3. Thick vases, of large dimensions, of red clay, where 
the silicious particles have been replaced by others of 
schiste talqueux presenting numerous white specks. The 
material is soft, greasy to the touch, easily scratched with 
the nails, and cut with a knife as easily as soap. The 
very numerous fragments of this kind come from large 
flat-bottomed shallow bowls and spheroidal-shaped vases, 
very similar to the vessels still commonly used in many 
communes of Finisterre for carrying milk to the towns. 
The rims of both kinds of vases have projecting flat lips, 
the upper face of which is hollowed out into indenta- 
tions, which go all round the edge. Their ornamenta- 
tion consists of spirals, or circles with a central disc, 
and a series of parallel lines cut obliquely by other lines. 
A kind of dolium made of the same clay, a little more 
than an inch in thickness, and which, in its entire state, 
must have had its greatest diameter measuring one yard, 
is ornamented with a series of impressions measuring 
two inches across, representing wheels of eight spokes 
reminding one of the bronze Gaulish wheels which are 
found so frequently in France. The edge is also hol- 
lowed out by a deep indentation, and furnished with an 
upright handle, pierced with a small hole of nearly an 


inch in diameter. 
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No. 5. 


No. 1 (p 291). Stone on which grain was crushed with a muller. Similar ones have been found in Wales, 
especially in Anglesea, in or near the remains assigned to Irish builders, 

No. 2 (p. 295). Small pestle, with cavities for insertion of fingers. 

No. 3 ip. 299). Pottery marked with finger nails. evidently of a woman. Women in the Isle of Lewis, at the 
beginning of the last century, made vessels of red clay for boiling food and storing ale. (Martin's 
Western Islands of Scotland, p, 2, 17038 ) 

No. 4 (p. 299). Pottery marked with St. Andrew’s cross. A celt found in Carnarvonshire has the same 


N/ pattern. 
O™“DA 5 (p. 800}. Ditto, with apparent imitation of Roman ornament. 


3, ce 








No. 6 (p. 800-3), Fragment of large jar, with figures of eight spoked whecls. 

No, 7. Ditto, with oruamented rim, 

No. x. Ditto with rows of cireutar and triangular figures, divided by rows of lines. All the above are cf the 
actual size. and from drawings by Miss Le Men, 

No. 9 (p. 288-291) Interior of house C, with two tire-places. Lower wall composed of upright slabs. 

do. 10 tp. 291). Fire-place in large house C. ‘The stone b is thought to mark the original level of hearth, 
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Lastly, there is a very large vase, the exact form of 
which it is not easy to determine from its remaining 
fragments, which have projecting ribs or mouldings 
about the size of a little finger of ordinary dimensions. 
Those ribs occur only in the interior of the vessel. This 
vase is of white clay, and is totally dissimilar from any 
of the preceding ones, These fragments of pottery 
were found in all the houses that were excavated, and 
especially in Cc; and, although nothing but fragments 
were found, they occurred in such numbers that it was 
not difficult to ascertain the exact forms of the principal 
type. 

xx.—Eight discs of clay, of which the diameters 
vary from two to five inches. These are, in fact, nothing 
but portions of vases ground into their present form. 
They were found in several of the houses, but their use 
seems uncertain, Similar objects were found in the 
tumulus of Mane-Rumentur, in Carnac, and are at 
present in the museum of Vannes. 

xxI.—Several hundred little round polished stones of 
different colours, and which were collected from the 
shore, as well as some of the houses to which they had 
been brought from the beach, but for what object is un- 
known. Mr. Stanley, who has also found similar ones 
during his excavations at Tymawr, near Holyhead, asks 
if they might not have been intended for some kind of 
play. The conjecture is very plausible, but it is still a 
conjecture, to which I take the liberty of adding 
another. There exists in the Indian Seas, the Moldavian 
Islands, etc., a little yellow shell of the division Cyp7'ea, 
and vulgarly known as Monnaie de Guinée (Cyprea 
moneta, etc.) These shells are picked up by women 
three days before and after the new moon. They are 
then sent to India, Siam, Africa, etc., where they are used 
as money by the Negroes. Is it not impossible that these 
little pebbles might have been employed in a manner 
somewhat analogous to the Cyprea moneta, or, at least, 
have served as counters ? 

Xx11.—Twelve portions of clay, burnt into brick, and 

4TH SER. VOL. I. 21 
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bearing impressions, probably of wicker work, and found 
in chamber ¢ amidst charcoal and burnt bones. 

xxut.—A large number of the common limpets 
(patella vulgata), which are excessively common among 
the rocks of Castle Coz and the whole line of sea-coast. 
They were found embedded in a mass on the hearth of 
one of the small habitations, and also inc. From the 
effect of time, they have become brittle to the greatest 
degree. 

xxiv.—A great many bones of mammalia of various 
kinds and sizes, which, from my imperfect knowledge 
of comparative anatomy, I am not able to assign to 
their different species. Among them, at least, is the 
tusk of a wild boar, about three inches long. They are 
are all more or less broken, many of them longways, and 
many in consistence are like rotten wood. These were 
found in the same places as the limpets. 

xxv.—A portion of the rim of a vessel of Samian 
ware, and certainly of Roman make. It was found just 
below the turf in such a manner that it may easily have 
been brought to the place after the habitations had been 
demolished. 

These numerous objects here described were found 
very unequally and differently scattered among the 
different houses of the fortress. The smaller houses 
contained only mullers, percussors, sharpening-stones, 
flint-chips, sling-stones, and some few fragments of pot- 
tery scattered about on the ground. Not a single one 
contained a millstone, or ornament, or sufficient frag- 
ments of pottery to make up a single vase. The houses, 
in fact, were , stripped of the most important 
implements, and of all objects more particularly valued 
by their owners. On the contrary, in the large chamber ~ 
c, besides hammers, mullers, sling-stones, flint-chips, 
which were found in great numbers, there were found 
twenty mill-stones, stone-hatchets, arms of metal, divers 
ornaments, and, lastly, the débris of hundreds of vases. 
I use the term débris as there was not found a single 
entire vessel, although among them were some which 
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must have been nearly half-an-inch thick. The greater 
part of the mill-stones, mullers, stone-hatchets, and 
all implements, which might have been adapted 
either for defence or other personal use, were broken to 
a greater or lesser extent. Most of these objects bore 
manifest traces of a tool, either a pointed hammer or 
metal punch, which had been employed in breaking it. 
It is clear, therefore, that this destruction must have 
been intentional. On the other side, the collection of 
arms, implements, and vases found in chamber ¢ was so 
large, that in their entire state they could not have found 
room, even supposing that the four walls of the chamber 
had been furnished with ranges of shelves over one 
another. These, therefore, may have been brought out 
of the smaller houses and collected into the principal 
one for the more secure and speedy destruction of all 
the resources of the castle. To make certain of their 
object they made an immense fire, which extended along 
the south side of the building. Into this they threw 
the various implements, having previously broken them. 
This appears to have been the case from the cinders and 
charcoal among which they were found, and from the 
fact that all of them bear marks of the violent heat to 
which they have been exposed. The same thing had 
occurred on the hearth where the burnt bones and shells 
mentioned above were discovered. These facts seem to 
warrant the conjecture that the same persons who took 
this castle were the authors also of this destruction. 
One thing, however, appears to me, from a careful ex- 
amination of the whole ground, that, after the sacking 
and destruction of the castle, it was then finally and 
for ever abandoned. 

After this description of this castle and the objects 
contained within it, follows naturally the question, who 
were the inhabitants? They could not be Bretons of 
the early middle ages, because their arms and imple- 
ments were totally Sifferent from those of the occupants 
of Castle Coz. I do not wish to suggest that, as regards 
industrial details, they were much more advanced ; but 
212 
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I am convinced that in some respects (as, for example, 
that of pottery) they were their inferiors; nor were their 
habitations better constructed. But iron, which was 
so rare in our fortresses, was in general use with them. 
They had besides borrowed from Roman civilisation 
certain implements and forms of vases, which are en- 
tirely wanting at Castle Coz. Nor was it the Roman 
who left such extensive traces of their residence in 
so many parts of our country of so lasting and decided 
a character. The Romans besides were too skilful tac- 
titians to establish themselves in such situations as that 
of Castle Coz, where they could not take advantage of 
their military superiority. We have, therefore, no al- 
ternative but to place as far back as the time of Gaulish 
independence, the occupation of this fortress, 

The comparison of these habitations with others no- 
ticed in France and in certain other localities, the Gaulish 
origin of which is established by historic documents, 
does not permit us to doubt that Castle Coz was a 
Gaulish oppidum, analogous to those which Cesar has 
described in his Commentaries. The place was, more- 
over, admirably calculated for a place of refuge to a 
population accustomed to rough weather, and to whom 
the most simple conveniences of life were unknown. 
Not only were the inhabitants safe from all attacks of 
enemies, but nature had supplied them with resources 
which would permit them to sustain a siege without 
fear of being starved out; for, from the middle of a 
-large rock, which rises to the west of the fortress, is a 
spring of water very abundant the greater part of the 
year, and never dry in the hottest part of it. It was 
from this source that the workmen employed in the ex- 
cavations supplied themselves ; and, although it was 
the end of Ve summer, yet it still furnished a satis- 
factory quantity. On the other side there was a plen- 
tiful supply of shell-fish close at hand, and even at the 
present time this part of the coast is celebrated for its 
abundance of fish, so that one is almost sure of meeting 
with fishermen at the extreme north of the Peninsula, 
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the only spot where a descent to the sea is possible. 
About one hundred and fifty yards to the east is an 
abundant. stream, whence in ordinary weather a supply 
of water could be had ; and, even in case of a siege, it 
was possible to reach it by means of boats. 

It was not easy to ascertain the precise number of 
houses in Castle Coz; but I endeavoured to arrive at 
some approximation by placing small squares of paper, 
secured by a stone wherever a depression in the ground 
marked the site of a house. When I had placed all the 
squares of paper I had, namely, one hundred and eight, 
there yet remained a great number of houses not thus 
marked out, so that I was not able to complete my 
operation. But I think I may, without any exaggera- 
tion, place the whole number at from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred; which, allowing five persons to a 
house, would give us a population between seven hun- 


dred and fifty and one thousand. 
R. F. Le Mev. 














SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE PARISH OF 
GLASBURY, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF BRECKNOCK AND RADNOR, OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS, LOCAL TRADITION, BOOKS, 
AND PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 


Cynipr,'a Welsh saint, who flourished a.p. 433-464, and 
lies buried at Glasbury, founded the parish church there; 
this, like other sacred edifices of the ancient British 
Christians, was doubtless a rude structure, and occasion- 
ally renewed in the course of the six following centuries. 
Bernard Newmarch,? the Norman adventurer, who in 
1092 subdued Brecheiniog by the sword, gave the ad- 
vowson of the living of Glasbury to the monastery of 
St. Peter’s at Gloucester, from whence this parish church 
derived its second dedication, and to which its rectorial 
tithes were appropriated. The 29th of June is still 
observed by the villagers as a day of festivity, being 
St. Peter’s day. 

By an exchange with the monks of the Gloucester 
monastery, in the year 1144, the manor of Glasbury 
passed into the hands of the Clifford family; and having, 
in the sixteenth century, become vested in the crown, 
+8 “a granted to Sir David Williams by Queen Eliza- 

th. 

The name of only one of the persons appointed by 
the abbot of St. Peter’s, at Gloucester, to the parochial 
charge of Glasbury has been preserved, that of John 
Coxton, who was instituted as vicar for that monastery 
in the year 1495. St. Peter’s at Gloucester resigned, or ~ 
was suppressed, January 2, 1540.° Its privileges, being 
transferred to King Henry VIII, were conferred by him 
upon the Bishop of Gloucester, so far as regarded the 


1 Rees’s Welsh Saints, pp. 148, 149, 325; Williams’s Enwogion 
Cymru, p. 93. 
2 Jones’s History of Brecknockshire, vol. ii, art. “Glasbury.” 
3 Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. i, Part II, Appendix. 
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patronage of the living of Glasbury; and the bishop’s 
successors in that see have ever since presented to the 
benefice, with one exception, in which instance it lapsed 
to the crown. What incumbent succeeded John Cox- 
ton does not appear. Lewis Rogers was instituted in 
1567, Henry Rogers in 1612, John Lewis in 1613. : He 
died in 1639, three years before the breaking out of the 
civil war. In the parish chest is a book in which entries 
are made of the disbursement and distribution of the 
charities of Rees Jones, clerk, bequeathed in the year 
1612 (the same year with the Gwenddwr charity); and 
of the disbursement and distribution of the charities of 
Walter Meredith, scrivener, bequeathed in 1607. The 
account of Mr. Meredith’s legacy is kept with great 
exactness. From 1614 to 1638, inclusive, it is attested 
by Jo. Lewis, vicar.’ In the latter year Alexander Grif- 
fith appears to have possessed the living, for under the 
date of 7th January, 1639, he gives an extract from the 
will of Walter Meredith concerning his bequest to the 
parish, and signs the copy “Alexander Griffith, vicar of 
Glasebury.” From that time until 1643 the mode of 
distribution is particularly stated, and the several state- 
ments are signed by several parishioners and by the 
vicar. No signature is annexed to that of 1643; and 
the following note, in the handwriting of Mr. Griffith, 
is dated “1° Junij 1647: 

“In the years 1644, 1645, 1646, being troublesome by reason 
of the wars, the legacy was detained ; but by petiiion to the 
Committee of Sequestration in London, with the care and solicit- 
ation of Col. Sylvanus Taylor, the whole £12 was received, and 
in the beginning of June, 1647, distributed as followeth,” etc. 

Signed Alexander Griffith, minister. He likewise 
entered the account and signed it sometimes merely with 
his name, and sometimes with the title of “ Minister”, 
for the years 1648, 1649, and 1650. He wrote, but did 
not sign, that of 1651; and with the exception of the 
year 1655, when he paid the money through one of the 
churchwardens, he regularly disbursed and entered the 
particulars of this charity’s distribution until 1661, when, 
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having surmounted the troubles of the times, he once 
more signed. himself “ Alexander Griffith, vicar of Glase- 
bury,” that parish over which he had evidently watched 
assiduously during a long period of abasement and pen- 
ury. In 1661 he was instituted to the living of Llys- 
wen, on the presentation of Sir Henry Williams, Bart., 
of Gwernyfed; and in 1670 to that of Llanelieu (pro- 
perly Llanelyw), which appears to have been in the gift 
of Vaughan of Porthaml. 

In Richard Symonds’s Diary of the Marches of the 
Royal Army during the great Civil War, local particu- 
lars are set down concerning many parts of Wales, more 
especially the churches and churchyards. Having de- 
scribed the remarkable cross at Margam, Symonds adds, 
“‘ Almost in every parish the crosse, or sometimes two 
or three crosses, perfect in Brecknockshire, Glamorgan- 
shire,” etc. This notice affords evidence that the cross 
at Glasbury, and other crosses in the neighbourhood, 
were probably destroyed by the Puritans. 

The following entry corroborates local tradition, and 
bears witness to the loyalty of the Gwernyfed family : 


“Monday 4 Aug.—King’s guards marched towards Brecknock. 
Tuesday 5.—His Majesty left Cardiffe, and went that night over 
the mountains to Brecknock. Wednesday to Radnor. By the 
way dyned at Sir Williams, Baronet’s house and faire seate 
in Brecknockshire.” 


Sir Henry Williams, who hospitably received King 
Charles in 1645, was the eldest son of Sir David Wil- 
liams, Knight, one of the judges of the Court of King’s 
a who in the year 1600 purchased the estate, with 
the mansion, from its old possessors, the Gunter family. 





Sir David Williams, Knight,= 


1, Margaret, dau. and heir of Sir David Gam, 2. Dorothy Lut- 
Knight, of Aberbran in the co. of Brecon ton, widow 





1. Sir Henry Williams, of Gwernyfed in=Eleanor, dau. of Eustace 
the co. of Brecon, created a baronet, Whitney, Esq., of Whit- 
May 4,1644. Died about 1652 ney in the co. of Hereford 
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| | 
2. Sir Henry Williams=Dau. of Sir WalterPye 5. Sir Gilbert of 
| 








Rose Hall, Herts. 





| | 
3. Sir Henry Williams=Miss Whitchurch 4, Sir Walter 


Two daughters, of whom Elizabeth=Sir Edw. Williams, Knt., 2nd 
had Gwernyfed son of Sir Thos. Williams, Bart. 
of Eltham 





Williams of Eltham, Baronet, 





| 
2. Sir John, Knt. Sir Edw., Knt., M.P.=Elizabeth, dau. and co- 
and Bart.,= and for the co. of Brecon | heir of Sir Henry Wil- 
left two-daughters. during foriy years. liams of Gwernyfed 








Died June17, 1723 Died 1721 
| | | 
Henry,=Mary,d.of John Walbeoffe, 3. Sir Da-=Susannah,d.of 
died Esq.; she married, 2ndly, vid | Thos. Wither- 
1723 Sir Humph. Howarth, Knt., | stone, Esq. Sir 
and died in 1742 | David d. 1740 
| | | 
4.SirHenry, 5.SirEdw.=1.Mary,d.&coh. Mary=1.8. Watkins 
died Aug. 15, | of John le Heep, 2. Rev.Henry 
1741 | Esq. Sir Edw. Allen 


| died in 1804 





| | 
Edwd.d.1800 Mary=Thos. Wood, Esq., of Littleton, co. Middlesex. 


Williams (Baronets) of Gwernyfed bore, argent,a chev- 
ron between three cocks gules; on a chief sable, three 
spears’ heads argent embrued. 

Williams (Baronets) of Eltham bore, argent, a stag 
trippant proper, hoofed and attired or, bearing between 
his horns a royal crown proper. 

Considering that from the year 1642 the bishops had 
been deprived of all political and ecclesiastical privileges, 
and the churches spoiled and desecrated ; that the last 
prelate of St. David’s, Bishop Mainwaring, had been a 
zealous and indiscreet royalist, and that the see had 
been vacant nine years at the Restoration,—it cannot 
be matter of surprise to find that the parochial church 
of Glasbury was then in a ruinous condition. But it 
appears highly creditable to Mf. Griffith that while sub- 
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sisting upon a diminished income, he had so faithfull 
watched over his pastoral charge as to be able, immedi- 
ately after the Royal Declaration was promulgated, for 
the re-establishment of Church discipline, to obtain the 
signatures of all the principal wick in the parish to 
the following document : 


“To the Right Reverend Father in God, William Lord B’p of 
S’ct David’s, or in his absence, the Wor’p’ll his Chancellor 
& Commissarie g’rall in sp’uall matters & causes ecclesias- 
ticall, & to his venerable Surrowgate w’thin the Archdea- 
conrie of Brecon. 


“We the p’ishoners and inhabitants of Glasebury within the 
dioces of S’ct David & counties of Brecon & Radnor (whose 
names are hereunto subscribed), doe hereby certifie yo’r Lor’p. 
That s’d p’ish Church of Glasebury by ye late inundations & vio- 
lent floods of the river Wye is in a most im’inent & inevitable 
danger to be utterlie demolished & destroyed (the one halfe of 
the steeple being alreadie undermined & fallen into the river, 
the churchyard (well nigh) to the very Church door, consumed 
& washed away, the graves opened, & the bones carryed away), 
so that unles some speedie course be taken, all the materialls of 
the s’d Church, as timber, iron barrs, windowes, freestones, lofts, 
seates & doores, w’ch amounteth to a great sum of money, will 
be utterlie lost & taken away, the next or second flood, by the 
violence of the s’d river. 

“O’r humble request is, that you will be pleased upon this 
our certificatt in this suddayne & unexpected exigency to im- 
power & co’mand the Church Wardens of s’d parish to take some 
speedie & im’ediate course to draw down the rest of the s’d 
Church (itt being impossible to be theare p’served). That the 
materials may be secured & kept safe towards the building of 
another. 

“And we shall be bound to pray for you. 












































Radnorss, Breconss. 
Alex. Griffith Will. Jones Henry Williams 
Vicar of Glasebury James Watkyne Milburn Williams 
Hen. Williams 
Richard Badam ) Church-Wardens Roger Reed ) Church- Wardens 
John Watkins § in Radno’rss pt. John Lewis § in Brecon’ss pt. 
James P’bert Thomas ap Evan Robert. Phillipes 
John William Badam John Williams James Prees 
David William John Blayney Walter Williams 
William Watkins Thomas Powell John Prees 
William Jo’n Prees Elizabeth Eustanes Evan Johu 


David Wm. Badam Lewis Gunter HHarry Phillip 
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Radnorss. Breconss. 

William Pritchard Thomas Watkyes Harry Phillip David 
Wm. Pritchard Watkins John ap Evan John Morgan 
Richard Tho. Powell John Leyson Richard Edward 
John Mathew Roger Thomas ap John Rees Thomas 
Jenkin Madock Widow Gunter William Probert 
William Lewis Thomas Coventry Phillip Prosser 
Roger Pritchard William Lewis Harry Thomas 
Thomas John Jenkyn Thomas Gery Thomas Prosser 
John Thomas Evan Phillip Prosser Thomas Lloyd 
Roger Sollers David William Phillip Poll 
Owen ap Evan John Travers Evan Lewis 
Roger Walter William Travers Wm. Bevan 
Thomas William Rees Thomas William Thomas 
Henry William William Bevan Tymothy Woodford 
William Williams* Evan Duggan John Woodford 
Phillip Walter Howel Travers Thomas Walter 
William Probart Paul John Paul Hugh 
Hugh Thomas Watkyn Prosser John Prees ap Evan.”’! 
Wn. Lewis John Watkyn dd’ 
Robert John Edward John* 
John David John Wm. 

William John 

Phillip Sands 


Saunders P. En. 

This petition is copied from a manuscript in the 
handwriting of Mr. Griffith, probably the duplicate 
which he kept in his own hands when the original was 
presented to the Bishop. The church to which it refers 
is the first in this parish of which record or tradition 
preserves any memorial. It stood between the present 
channels of the rivers Wye and Llyfni, not far from 
their confluence, and within the meadow ground called 
the Stonces or Stances, which probably acquired this 
Saxon name from having been used by drovers as rest- 
ing-places for cattle on their way to the English mar- 
kets. A few mounds and stumps of trees still mark 
the site. There is a local tradition, strongly corro- 
borated by circumstances, that Wye and Llyfni used to 
meet more than a quarter of a mile higher up, and that 
the.church and vicarage-house were then divided only 

‘by a shallow rill passable on stepping stones. 
1 In the paper from which the above Petition is transcribed, the 


names are set at the foot in two parts: the first containing one 
column of signatures, headed ‘‘ Radno’ss”; the other containing three 


999 


columns headed “ Breconss’.”” The names marked end the respect- 
ive columns on the first page. ,' 
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According to Theophilus Jones,’ the river Llyfni takes 
its name either from rippling over the rocks of Llande- 
failog tre’r graig, from the old verb Llyfnu to babble, or 
from Llyfnu to channel or harrow ; but the local pro- 
nunciation of the word is Llynfi, and thus it is often 
spelled. 

The oldest registers of the parish of Glasbury extant 
commence in 1660, and are carried on in the same 
parchment book to 1695. Up to that date there occur 
several entries of burials at Felindre, and in Aberllyfni 
churchyard and church. Marriages and baptisms in 
Aberllyfni Church and in Felindre Chapel are entered in 
the years 1660 and 1661. No churchwarden has been 
appointed for Aberllyfni since the Restoration. In the 
course of the eighteenth century” A berllyfni Church and 
Felindre Chapel fell to ruin. Even tradition has for- 
gotten the site of Pipton Chapel, of which every vestige 


‘ was effaced during the same century from Pipton Green. 


The site chosen for the new church and churchyard 
of Alexander Griffith was a piece of ground called Clas 
dan Coed y Bolin—the Close under the Pole Wood. It 
was the gift of Sir Henry Williams, but Lord Hereford, 
being the present proprietor of the small selvidges of 
land which lie outside the sacred enclosure, and from 
which it seems to have been separated, while the manor 
continues in the Gwernyfed family, it is probable that 
Sir Henry purchased the site from the contemporary 
owner of the Tregoed property. 

The following quotations mark the date when this 
church was first used for sacred purposes, probably 
under the Bishop’s licence. 

“ David, the son of Thomas Pugh and Alice his wife, 
was baptised the 15° of Januar. 1664, being the first 
baptised in the New Church.” ‘“Watkyn Prichard and 
Mawd Prichard were married the fourteenth day of 
January 1664 in the New Church.” 

1 Hist. of Brecks., ii, p. 388. 

2 See note to the account of Glasbury in the Hist. of Brecks., on 
the authority of the Rev. J. Hughes, M.A. 
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A manuscript, endorsed in the handwriting of the 
Rev. John Hughes, and found with the petition among 
his papers, contains the “Form of Consecrating Glase- 
bury Churchyard,” which is another holograph of Mr. 
Griffith’s. It is paged 1 to 14, affords a remarkable 
picture of the social state of the times, and begins 
abruptly with the Bishop’s address to the lay and 
clerical representatives of the parish. 


“S’r Henry Williams & you Mr. Griffith, w’th the rest of the 
parishe. I have binne often intreated by you to come & conse- 
crate a Church and Churchyard. I pray you declare unto me 
the reasons of it.” 


“Right Reverend Father, & o’r Diocesan, we humbly beseech 
yor acceptance of our Reasons in this paper. 


“Heretofore wee had a Church uppon the other side of the 
water, w’ch lyeing low was inundated upon by this river, & soe 
devoured & torne down as the ruines may expresse to yo’r eye, 
that it hath binne longe unusefull to the parish for those godly 
purposes to w’ch it was intended. We have thought it therefore 
fitt for the securing from such like future mischeife to build 
another in its steade upon this side the water, where the inun- 
dation of this river cannot hurtfully reach it; and God having 
pleased to give a blessing to o’r endeavour, wee have now brought 
it to such a perfection as will lack nothing to be used for divine 
offices, but only yo’r episcopall consecration, w’ch therefore wee 
humbly begg you wilbe pleased to grante.” 

“T am ready by the grace of God to doe this, or anything con- 
ducing to God’s glory & the good of anie in my diocesse, & for 
that purpose am come thither: therefore show me the ground for 
the Churchyard, & the house intended for the Church.” 

A, “This & this.” 

B. “Lett us walke about & see the ground, & uppon that con- 
sider the fitnesse of it to these holy purposes.” 

“In the perambulation these sentences are to be reade : 

“Gen. iii, 19.—‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou returne to the ground, for out of it wast thou taken; for 
dust thou art, & to dust thou shalt returne.’ 

“Dan. xii, 2—‘And manie of them who sleepe in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, & some to shame 
.& everlasting contempt.’ 

“Eccles. xii, 7.—‘ Then shall the earth returne to the earth as 
it was, & the spirit shall returne to God that gave it,’ 
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“Jon xii, 24.—* Verily, verily I say unto you, that except a 
corne of wheat fall into the ground, & die, it abydeth alone; but 
if it dye, it bringeth forth much fruite.’ 

“Cor, xv, 24.—‘ It is sowen in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption.’ 

“43.—‘It is sowen in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is 
sowen in weakness, it is raised in power.’ 

“44.—-‘ It is sowen a naturall body, it is raised a spiritall body.’ 

“Job. xix, 25.—‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, & that he 
shall stand att the latter daie upon the earth.’ 

“26.—‘And though after my skin, worms destroy my body, 
yett in my flesh shall I see God.’ 

“ 27.—‘ Whom shall I see for myself, & mine eyes shall behold, 
& not another, though my reines be consumed w’thin mee.’ 

“ Eccles. lxxi, 26.—‘ Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remem- 
ber the end, & thou shalt never doe amisse.’ 

“Es. i, 6.—‘ My sonne, lett teares fall down over the dead, & 
beginne to mourne as if thou hadst suffered great harme thyself, 
& then cover his body according to the custome, and neglect not 
his buriall.’ 

“Jo’n, xi, 25.—‘ Jesus saith unto her: I am the resurrection 
and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.’ 

“26.—‘ And whosoever liveth & beleeveth in mee shall never 
dye.’ 

Me These sentences out of holy writt I have read unto you, that 
you may consider the frailnesse and earthynesse of yo’r bodyes, 
that you may consider one day whither at the last you must 
come, as likewise the great power and goodness of God, who, 
though you lye here covered & shutt upp in the bowells of the 
earth, yett one day the angell of the Lord shall blow a trumpet, 
and the dead shall arise againe. They who have donne well to 
eternall glory, and they who have donne ill to eternall misery. 

“These churchyards are the bedds of nature, where every one 
must lye, and every one shall arise againe to receive judgment. 
And, good Christians,I would advise you to frequent these places 
w’ch are apt to preach this doctrine to you, & putt you in mind 
of such thoughts ; or if it doe not, yet that you study this Booke 
when you come hither, & you will find how all yor forefathers 
have slept in such beds as these, how you must, & yo’r posterity, 
one day lye in this or the like. And doe not make this Church- 
yard only a passage to ye Church; but by such thoughts a pr’pa- 
ratory sermon, to fill yo’r soules wth heavenly meditations, to 
make you fitt for that blessed society & those holie dutyes to 
w’ch you are goinge. 
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“ Well, by these you consider death and the judgment in gene- 
rall; but that you may in particular reflect uppon this duty wee 
are goinge about, & consider the religious practice of the Church, 
wee will begin w’th the father of the faithfull. 

“Read the 23 cap. of Genesis. You may observe in this cap. 
that Abraham, the father of the faithfull, bought att a great price 
the field of Machpelah, of Ephron the Hittite, for a buryinge- 
place, where att the first he buried Sarah; & as you may observe 
in the 49 of Genesis, there was Abraham buryed, there Isaake 
and Rebecca his wife, there Jacob buried Leah, & in the last cap. 
there was Jacob likewise buried himselfe. Soe that we may 
observe,even from this act of Abraham, that holy men dedicated 
places of purpose for the buryinge their dead. And those holy 
men chose such places to co’mitt their bodyes to. Nay, in this 
cap. wee may observe that this was not only a propheticall reve- 
lation to Abraham, or a positive lawe of God to the Jews, but 
the lawe of Nature. The very Gentiles did soe likewise. You 
may observe in the sixth verse of this chapter that the children 
of Heth answered Abraham, ‘Heare me, my Lord, thou art a 
mighty prince amongest us; in the choyce of o’r sepulchres bury 
thy dead, none of us shall w'thold from thee his sepulchre.’ Soe 
then they had sepulchres & places sett apart to bury their dead 
in. Well, wee go on. As Abraham, Isaake, & Jacob, soe did 
likewise Joseph, as you may find in the last cap. of Genesis, 
co’mand his bones to be carried into the holy Land to be buryed 
there, w’ch was afterwards performed, as you may find Joshua 
the xxiv, 32. , 

“Well, then you may discerne that these holy persons are a 
precedent to us of this duty, as well as others, & you may yet 
perceive how sacred these places, & of w’t esteeme in the world 
they were; that when Abraham bought this field, he was but a 
sojourner there; and two hundred years after, when Jacob was 
buried there, although the posteritie of Abraham were inhabit- 
ants in another country, & held no co’merce wth them, yet the 
right of his purchase was preserved for his posterity untouched. 
O, how much more faithfull, how much more carefull of pious 
dutyes were these, then those of o’r latter tymes, where nothinge 
dedicated, yea consecrated to holy purposes, was free from their 
injury! 

“Thus much I note to you out of this chapter. Let us goe on. 
In the last of Deut. you shall find God himself providinge a 
buryinge-place for Moses. Look amongest the Kings of Israel, 
& you shall co’monly finde them buried in the sepulchre of their 
fathers. Yea many private men had buryinge-places set apart 
for that purpose, You may have two instances in the 13 cap. 
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of the first Book of Kings, verse 22. The old prophet told the 
man of God that for his sinn he should not come into the sepul- 
chre of his fathers. His fathers, then, had sepulchres, and not 
to be buryed there was a judgment. But in the 30th verse, see, 
the old prophet is said to lay that man of God in his owne grave. 
These were buryinge-places where families were buryed. Let 
us come to the New Testament, & we may find there that o’r 
Saviour himselfe was buryed in a pr’pared burying-place by 
Joseph of Arimathea, as you may read Matt. xxix, 60; and that 
costly ointment was bestowed uppon him by Mary in the 26 cap. 
10 verse. You shall find he commended that cost as a thinge in 
order to his buriall, w’ch should be glorious. Isaiah xi,10,C. B.9. 
Well, then, the patriarchs before our Saviour, & he himselfe, 
honored these solemne burying-places, we need no more: yet to 
shew that this was the practice of the Church, we may find that 
the Xtians, even in the daies’ of cruell persecution, had their 
dormitaries and cemetaries in w’ch they layd their bodies to 
sleepe their longe sleepe untill Christ shall call, ‘ Lazarus, arise ! 
And att the first, when they were forbid their oratories in their 
Christian meetinges, they then fled to their cemetaryes out of 
the city to performe the religious dutyes in, untill they were 
persecuted thence alsoe. Which may be found in a litle more 
than two hundred yeares after Christ, where it is reported in the 
tyme of Calixtus, the first Bpp. of Rome, who was livinge in that 
age, & dyed a martyr, that there were 43 cemetaryes about 
Rome. Therefore that you may observe in that litle tyme how 
pr’tious in the eyes of that glorious Christ w’th whose blood the 
future Church was watered, these Churchyards were, soe that 
men, multitudes of men, in that age when their Churches were 
deadly, made their Churchyards not their buryinge-places only, 
but their places of confession, yea their martyrdome. I will not 
trouble you with the story of their deameanure. See wee how 
they were fenced w’th lawes & canons. It will easily appeare 
from thence to descend downe to us. 

“But now it may be answered, Why soe? W’t neede of any 
such thing? When the soule is gone, let the bodie dye in the 
field, & be devoured w’th birds or beasts; let a man dye in the 
sea, & the fishes devour him, let him be burned to ashes by fire, 
God can quicken att the last all these scattered atomes togeather 
as well as make them att the first, & can extract their essences 
and beings out of the stomacks and maws of fishes, birds, & 
beasts. There is noe difficulty to him in it, This is true. It is 
not in regard of God, but o’rselves that wee doe it, & in a reli- 
gious honor of God. O, beloved! God made o’r bodyes after an 
especiall manner (Gen. ii, 7), He formed us of the dust of the 
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earth. Other things, att his word, leapt out of that matter in 
w’ch potentia they lay before; but he formed man, that is his 
body, for the breath of life. His soule was putt in afterwards, 
in honour of that work w’ch God soe honored. Let men take 
care of these bodyes; & this being a thinge writt in nature, I 
might be longe in enlarginge uppon the manner of the Gentiles, 
but majora cano. 

“T have greater thinges than this to speak of. These bodyes 
of o’rs are members of his body (Ephes. v, 30); we are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. As then Joseph & 
Nicodemus, who had the advantage of us, & were before us, did 
care of his naturall body in the buryinge of it, soe let us take 
care & follow their blessed steps in piously buryinge these parts 
of his misticall body. Nay, I Cor. vi, 19, our bodyes are called 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. O, let us take care of those 
sacred places w’ch he hath chosen to inhabite in, yea o’r bodyes! 
Although they are not masters and governors of the mysteryes 
of holynesse, yet they are excellent servants of righteousnesse, 
as St. Paul calls them, Rom. vi, 19. W’t should I say more, or 
w't can be sayd more? Christ dyed to save yor bodyes, O, take 
a care of that w’ch Christ held so deare! - Att the last day he 
will glorifie yo’r bodyes. Neglect not that w’ch Xt will exalt, 
& held at such a price. I will add one heavenly passage out of 
St. Aug’e: ‘Thou wilt hold pr’tious thy deare ffriends ringe or 
any memoriall thou hast of him, shalt thou not much rather his 
body w’ch is dearer? Not, for God’s sake, therefore, to save 
his eyes the seekinge, or his power the labor to gather togeather 
the crumbs or digested peices of o’r bodyes, doe wee thus bury 
them in these places; but honoringe his glorious worke, to shew 
o'r utmost affections to that w’ch he held soe deare, & to awake 
the hope of o’r resurrection att the last day. Thus you have 
seene the practice of the Church, & the reason why wee sett those 
pieces of grounde to these purposes, w’ch now wee seeing pr’se- 
dents & reasons for w’t wee doe, lett us attend the worke; & 
that wee may doe the better, & have a blessing uppon, lett us 
call uppon Allmighty God in the humble & hearty prayer,— 

“¢QOur Father,’ etc. 

“O, most blessed and glorious God, who givest bounds to the 
sea, & hast established the heavens in their course ; who settledst 
the limits of all thinges, whether spirittuall or corporall, assist 
us, O Lord, in this duty of apropriatinge this place to be a rest- 
inge place & depository for the dead of this parishe. That by 
thy acceptance & blessinge of this duty, what wee shall conse- 
erate uppon earth may by thee be confirmed in heaven; & that 
wee, thy poor unworthy servants, may be accepted by thee in 
4TH SER., VOL. I. 22 
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this holy office, not weighing o’r merritts, who are dust & ashes, 
sinfull, offending wretches, but pardoninge o’r sinne, & accepting 
this o’r bounden duty, for the merritts of Jesus Christ o’r only 
mediator and redeemer. 

“«Sir Henry Williams, since, like Abraham, you have bought 
this place for the buriall of the dead of this parish, it is fitt you 
should resigne yo’r interest in it for this godly & religious inte- 
rest; and to that purpose, in the name of the whole I entreat 
you to deliver me a turfe in token of yo’r resignation.’ Then let 
him digge a turfe, & give it into the Bypp’s gowne, w'ch he houlds 
Jor that purpose, sayinge, ‘Right Reverend Father, by this turfe 
I resigne upp all my interest in this circuit of ground, to be a 
buringe-place for ever for the dead of this parishe of Glasebury, 
into yor hands, intreatinge you to accept of it 1o that purpose.’ 

“<«S’r, I doe accept it, & w’th my acceptance beseech God to 
bless you in this pious worke; and be confident, if you be not 
weary of well doinge, but persevere in honoringe him, he will 
bless you.’ 

“«This noble gentleman haveing delivered upp his interest in 
this place for this duty, I, William, by the providence of God 
B’pp of this diocesse of St. David’s, doe by the authoritie co’mit- 
ted to me, in the most blessed name of the Father, the Sonne, & 
the Holy Ghost, consecrate this circuite of ground to be a rest- 
inge place for the bodyes of those who shalbe buried here, untill 
the last day of doome.’ 

“And now I acquainte you of this parishe, from henceforth 
here must be none of yo’r parishe feastes, nue lawe courtes, noe 
musteringe of soldiers, noe prophane & common uses be exercised. 
Nay, this place must not be abused by the buriall of heathen 
people here, w’ch dyd w’thout havinge given their names upp to 
the Lord. Nor any person who haveing forsaken his faith, hath 
binne, for contempt of the Church, iustly excommunicated, & 
before his death hath not made an humble confession acknow- 
ledginge his offence, & received absolution; for w’t communion 
hath light w’th darknesse, or those bodyes w’ch have served the 
Lord in this life, w’th those who have contemned him. This 
wilbe yor duty to take care of. And that you may doe it the 
better, lett us pray to God for a blessinge uppon : 

“O most mighty & powerfull God, from whome all power is 
derived both in heaven and earth, soe that noe man hath pro- 
priety in any thinge but w’t is ratified by thy authority, con- 
firme, O heavenly Father, wee most humbly beseech thee, this 
dedication and appropriation of this place to thy service. Be 
thou a wall of defence to it, that the enemy may have noe power 
to annoy, nor the wicked approach to hurt; pr’serve these bodyes 
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w’ch shallbe co’mitted to this earth, untill thy glorious cominge 
att the last day to judgment, & cause them to arise. O God, the 
Father, who madest these bodyes, & didst p’serve them alive, 
guard them when they are dead. O God, the sonne, who hast 
redeemed these bodyes w’th thy most pr’tious blood, keepe them 
& pr’serve them by thine infinitely wise providence. O God, the 
Holy Ghost, who didst please to inhabite & dwell in these bodyes 
liveinge, guard them when they are dead in the grave. O holy, 
blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons & one God, who hast 
provided eternall blessinges in heaven for them, guard them w’th 
thy allmighty providence when they are here in this earth, that 
they & wee, att thy glorious appearance to judgment, may meete 
thee w’th joyfull triumph & hallelujah for these unspeakable 
mercyes & goodnesse. But, O God, since by the frailnesse & 
weaknesse of man’s judgment, such may be admitted to these 
societyes who have not a wedding garment, wee pray not for 
such, they have their portions w’th the Devill and his angells. 
But, O Lord, wee pray thee for them who have binne sanctified 
by thy Spirit, & resigning their soules into thy most blessed 
hands, shall have their bodyes co’mitted to this earth. And wee 
pray for o’rselves that wee dayly increase more & more, by thy 
favour, in sanctification, untill wee come to such a measure of 
perfection as shalbe accepted of thee. 

“These thinges, O most glorious God, grante us, & w’tsoever 
els thy infinite wisdome shall know fitt for us, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, in whom thou art well pleased.” 

On the cover of the old Register-book are the words— 

“The New Church of Glasebury was consecrated by the R. 
Rev. Father in God William Lucy, Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 
the 29th of June, 1665, being St. Peter’s Day, & soe called St. 
Peter’s Church. 

“Timothy Halton (S.S. Th. Bacch. & Coligij Regina Alum. 
Oxon. Alum.) preached the consecration sermon. 

“ Alex. Griffith, vicar. 

“Henry Williams of Penyllan ; ” 

- Richer vg eae \ Churchwardens. 

Before this great parochial event the active vicar had 
performed an. essential service to the locality by certi- 
fying the boundaries of the several parishes and chapel- 
ries comprehended under his pastural charge as in- 
cumbent of Glasbury. 

A fly-leaf of the Parchment Register-book bears the 


following curious and interesting record of 
22? 
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“The Meares between Aberllyfni & Glasebury & Pipton : 

“1. It begins at Llyfni, in the upper end of Gwerladd Fawr, 
where. the bridge once stood, at a hollow gullet, & soe along the 
old ditch downwards the meadow; all w’ch, to the lower end, is 
in Pipton, except about two dayes math, w’ch is in Radnorss’e 
& Glasebury p’r’sh, & then to Glis meadow, w’ch is in Glasebury 
pt’sh & Radnorss’e. 

“2. Then over the way to the middle of the highway leading 
to Glasebury Bridge, taking in Wm. Richard’s new house built 
upon the highway being in Glasebury. 

“3. Then along Richard Eustane’s lands unto Coed Bollin, w’ch 
is whollie in Glasebury p’r’sh. 

“4, Then to Penydduall joyning upon Garden Vach, being the 
Wid’w Gunter’s lands in Radnorss’e; then along the Garden 
Vach to the very end of 4 Acres & a meare between Trusllwch & 
the 4 Acres to the highway. Mr. John Hl. Then to a great 
stone by the highway. Then over the way to a great oake in the 
Warren, whereof 17 acres, with part in the Cwm, is in Radnorss’e, 
joyning to the old Sheapherd’s house in Glas. Thence along an 
old highway to the Cwm. 

“5, Thence to an oaken tree by the river Syfyddi, then over 
Syfyddi river to the 3 acres called Yto Chopp, where two oakes 
are marked. 

“6. Then over a ditch or hedge to the midst of the Upp. War- 
ren, wheare the oakes near the cross hedge are the meare. 

“7, Then over the highway to the Parke, to the upper end of 
the Lloinie & Gwn Deuroeth. Then to a green pathway that 
leads to the Lodge, to a standing theare where a great oake is 
marked, & so over that way to Llandrisiog ; thence to the river, 
& over the river to the Parke pale joyning to Tyle Glas. Thence 
to Maes y Fidwen, whereof about seaven ridges are in Glasebury 
parish. 

“8. Thence to Gwladd y Grog, to a stone shewn, & so along 
to another stone, & thence to Gwrlodd Jenkin William’s in Aber- 
llyfni parish. 

“9, Thence to Maes Mawr, next to the Parke, and thence to 
Maes Mawr Ucha to a great oake, & to the highway. 

“ Now all within this circle, towards Aberllyfni Church, is in 
Aberllyfni p’r’sh ; and without, in Glasebury & Pipton. 

“This was meared A’o D’m’i 1665, Henry Williams & Thomas 
Beavan of Skynlas, churchwardens of Glasebury, upon Ascen- 
sion Day; Alexander Griffith, vicar of Glasebury, aged 65; Tho- 
mas Watkyns of Aberllyfni, aged about 80 yeares ; John ap John 
of the same, aged about 80; Owen ap Evan of Pipton, aged 60 ; 
Watkyn John Jenkyn, aged 70; Henry Thomas Goch, aged 55; 
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Roger Walter of Pipton, aged 70; and a great company of both 
p’'shes.” 

Henry Williams, of Scynllas, was the first person 
buried in this church ; the date of his interment being 
July 30,1665, He was the ancestor of a family which 
supplied several successive vicars to Glasbury, and be- 
came extinct in the male line about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Their coat armour was argent, a 
wyvern displayed proper. One sister of the last male 
heir married Thomas Hughes, Esq., of the Neuadd, 
since called Glasbury House, in the county of Radnor, 
and was the mother of thirteen grown-up children, of 
whom only the eldest and youngest were daughters. 
The other sister of the last male heir of the Scynllas, 
Gwern, and other estates, bequeathed them to her 
eldest niece, Bridget Hughes, who was for many years 
the tenant of her eldest brother, the Rev. John Hughes, 
M.A., and subsequently of his youngest daughter and 
co-heiress Isabella, at Glasbury House. 

The arms borne by the Hughes family of Crogen 
Iddon, Glyn, and Glasbury were sable, a chevron be- 
tween three fleurs-de-lis, 07. Crest, a dexter hand and 
arm gauntleted proper, bearing a fleur-de-lis or. 

Among the registrations of the parish the names of 
childrenand grandchildren of the Rev. Alexander Griffith 
frequently occur. ‘ Ursula, the wife of John Blayney, 
and daughter to Alex. Griffith, was buryed 9th of 
January, 1672.” “Gaynor Goodman, the wife of Alex. 
Griffith, clerk, Vicar of Glasebury, was buryed the 25 of 
February 1672 aged 77.” The good vicar survived 
these family afflictions four years, and kept the parish 
books with his usual exactness and neatness until within 
a short time of his decease. “Alexander Griffith, Vicar 
of Glasebury, Rector of Llanelieu, Died the one and 
twentieth, Buried the four and twentieth of April 1676.” 
“His successor in the Vicarage, Thomas Powell, was 
buried the last day of December, 1682.” 

Among the subsequent entries may be found some of 
considerable local interest, for instance :—‘ William 
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Davids of Talgarth commonly called Y Quaker Coch 
was found dead on the wayside in a place called 
Groscegir—(it is reported that he made himself away 
upon discontent because he should not marry his maide. 
The Lord of the Manor seized on his goods, and his 
body is in Glasbury Churchyard near the way as goes 
to Aberllyfni, where no good Xtians are buried)—on 
the 27th of November 1688.” 

Henry Somerset Duke of Beaufort, President and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Wales and the Marches, made a 
stately progress in the year 1684 throughout the terri- 
tories under his government. Among his attendants 
on this occasion was Mr. Thomas Dineley, who has left 
an interesting record of the incidents, and a valuable 
description of the localities. He says :—“ Glasbury 
Church between Hay and (within seven miles of) Breck- 
nock neer the road hath these two tombstones in the 
chancell : Here lyeth the body of Gryffith Williams of 
Werne in the parish of Llanthew in the county of 
Brecon, Gent ; who departed this life xii* day of June 
at the Skynlas in the county of radnor in 1683, aged 
g: LxxI. The other, Silence James Watkins of Tregoyd, 
etc., 1681.” 

The church consecrated in 1665 consisted of a chancel, 
a nave, and a low square tower, having a sloping pyra- 
midal roof covered, like the rest of the edifice, with tiles, 
and surmounted by a weather-vane. The tower con- 
tained six bells. The pulpit and desk were fixed close 
to the southern wall of the nave, a little westward of 
the chancel partition. The cloths were dark-blue, and 
that overhanging the pulpit bore in gold letters the 
date 1665. The royal arms were painted over the 
middle of the western side of the chancel partition. 
The ten commandments, the creed, the Lord’s prayer, 
and various texts of Scripture decorated the walls in 
suitable places. A gallery of three or four large pews 
stood against the northern wall of the nave, and was 
approached by a broad oaken staircase. A gallery for 
the singers stood against the western wall and was ap- 
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proached by a staircase from the tower. There was a 
door in the western wall of the tower, and a door in the 
southern wall of the chancel. The principal entrance 
was in the southern wall of the nave, near the tower, 
and protected by a porch having stone benches, and a 
wooden gate. 

It would appear that the old materials used in 
the construction of this church conduced to its pre- 
mature decay. It was capable of containing only three 
hundred and twenty persons, and in the spring of the 
year 1836 its dilapidated state and the increased popu- 
lation of the parish caused the Rev. Charles Bradley, 
vicar, and his principal parishioners to take measures 
preparatory to its immediate demolition, and the erec- 
tion of a new structure. 

JANE WILLIAMS. 








CATALOGUE OF THE HENGWRT MSS. AT 
PENIARTH. 


(Continued from p. 100.) 


335. VocaBULARIES in Latin, Welsh, and some English, 
transcribed, in 1606 and 1608, by Jones of Gellilyfdy. 
At the commencement is the following introduction : 
“Ir Darleyd—Anwy] darleyd y medweryd lyfyr Geiriyd 
ef syd yn amgyfired audurdodeu kasgledig o lau Rossier 
Morys alan o lyfyr Brud brenhined ynys Brydain, ar 
Groglit o lyfyr Siarlemain ar pumed lyfrau Geiryid a 
yserifennais ef alan o lau yr hen Risiart Langfford ar 
ladin ymlaen y Gymraeg a pob rann o ymadrod ar eu 
pennau eu hunain ar ladin ymlaen y Gymraeg a lawer 
0 avvanegiadau erail gyd a hynny.” 4to. See Nos. 277 
and 336. 

336. Alphabetical biography, in Welsh, in the auto- 
graph of the same Jones of Gellilyfdy. 4to, seventeenth 
century. 

337. Another volume in the autograph of John Jones. 
It contains Aristotle's Advice to Alexander the Great; 
Natural History; the Day of Judgment; Miscellanies, 
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amongst them Triads attributed to Taliesin, p. 40; the 
History of the Ship of Madoc, son of Owen Gwynedd, 
p.59; the legend, “ Yr Oleu bendigedig a ddoeth i gyss- 
egru brenhinoedd yr ynys honn,” p. 105; old Proverbs; 
Biography of Philosophers. This MS. was written in, 
or in and about, the year 1611. 4to; all in Welsh. 

338. Troilus and Cressida, a Welsh interlude, in the 
autograph of the same John Jones. This MS. was writ- 
ten in, or in and about, the years 1613 and 1622. 

339. The next MS., which Mr. Owen describes as 
“Brud y Breninoedd, Genealogies, Triads, etc., vellum, 
8vo,” is not numbered in his printed catalogue of these 
MSS., but in one of his manuscript catalogues it is 
numbered “339.” I have been unable to identify it, 
but I suspect it to be the same as that which I have 
placed under No. 536. 

340. Described by Mr. Aneurin Owen as “ Poetry by 
Davydd ap Gwilym and Gruffydd Grug, and a Gram- 
mar. 8vo.” I have not found, or have been unable to 
identify this MS. Probably it may yet be forthcoming. 

341. The Primer of David Dhu of Hiraethog, the 
Vision of St. Paul, and a Calendar; all in Welsh, 12mo, 
vellum, fourteenth century. On a leaf at the end, ina 
hand of the fifteenth century, is a pedigree deducing 
the descent of Ieuan ap Ieuan, a descendant of Owen 
Keveilioc, from Adam! This volume is contemporary, 
or nearly so, with David Dhu, and may be in his hand. 
It is imperfect, and wants arranging and binding. See 
433. 

342. This MS. is described by Mr. Aneurin Owen as 
“Song of the Three Children in the Fire. Song of Zach- 
ariah, 8vo.” I have not been able to identify it with 
certainty; but I have little doubt that it is the same as 
that which I have placed under No. 433. 

344. Vocabulary in the autograph of Jones of Gelli- 
lyfdy, 12mo, Sept. 1639. See No. 277. 

345. Ditto, ditto. See No. 277. 

346. Logic, Physica Universalis; from the Sebright 
collection. Folio, seventeenth century. 
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347. This MS. contains a transcript of three Dramas 
in the ancient Celtic language of Cornwall, which are 
preserved in the Bodleian Library: 1, Ordinale de Ori- 

ine Mundi; 2, Passio Christi; 3, Resurrectio Domini. 
olio, seventeenth century. From the Sebright collec- 
tion. See No. 310. 

348. Transcripts of Orders for the Administration of 
Justice in Wales, in the reign of Elizabeth, dated 8 July, 
1561, 25 Nov. 1559, 25 June, 3rd of Elizabeth ; an In- 
quisition relative to the boundaries of the townships of 
Lledwigan Llys and Bottenlly, in Anglesea, taken 
10 Dec. 11th Elizabeth; and another Inquisition rela- 
tive to the boundaries of the townships of Rosemanagh 

-and Llysdulas, in the same county, taken 20 Aug. 10th 
of Elizabeth. The first of these transcripts wants the 
first leaf, and the last of them nearly the whole of the 
“Teste.” Fol.,17th century; from the Sebright collection. 

349. Laws of Howel Dda, 4to, fifteenth century, in 
Welsh; from the Sebright collection. This MS. was 
made use of by Wotton in editing his edition of the 
Welsh Laws, as appears by the following note, in his 
hand, at p. 160: “ Folia duo casu quodam, nescio quo, 
desiderantur : ne mihi lacuna hec imputetur, hoc hic 
loci monendum duxi. G. Wottonus. Sed ni fallor inve- 
niuntur post pag. 168.” This volume is slightly imper- 
fect at the end. It wants less than occupies one column 
in the last page of Wotton’s work; and after this defi- 
ciency occur several pages, which would seem to be dis- 
placed from some other part of the MS. 

350. This MS., a miscellaneous collection, formerly in 
the library of the well known Edward Lhuyd, of the 
Ashmolean Museum, and afterwards of Sir Thomas Se- 
bright, Bart., was purchased by Col. Salesbury of Rhig, 
or his brother, Lieut.-Colonel Vaughan of Hengwrt, at 
the sale of the Sebright Library; and several of the 
notes, and I believe much of the text, are in Lhuyd’s 
hand. The volume contains a summary of the “ Liber 

Landavensis,” in Latin; ‘‘Seith Doethion Rufein” (the 
seven wise men of Rome), by Llewelyn, the priest, in 
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Welsh; a transcript of a MS. on vellum, in the library 
of Jesus College, Oxford ; ‘‘ Ebostol y Sul”; “Ach Cyn- 
awg Sant”; “Ach Catwg Sant”; ‘““Enweu Brenhinedd 
y 2 eemyeng’ (the names of the kings of the Britons), 
in Welsh; “ Llyvyr ancr Llan Dewi Brevi,” containing 
legendary tales and religious treatises,—amongst them 
“ The Lucidar,” in Welsh, from an ancient copy in Latin, 
on vellum, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, No. 
1289; Tit. vi, ‘‘ Breudwyt Pawl Ebostol” (the vision of 
St. Paul the Apostle); ‘‘Buchedd Beuno’ (life of St. 
Beuno); and the “ Kysegr lan vuched”; ‘‘ Meddygon 
Myddvai”; Sir John Wynn's History of the Gwydir 
Family; an Answer to the North Wales Men who main- 
tain Anarawd to be the eldest Son of Roderick the 
Great ; a copy of a Note-Book by Mr. Robert Vaughan 
of Hengwrt ; and a List of the Sheriffs of Merioneth- 
shire from 1541 to 1668 inclusive. Near the end of the 
volume, written on the backs of the pages, commences 
a miscellaneous collection, as follows : Genealogies and 
Historical Notices of South Wales Families; Topogra- 
phical Notes relating to Glamorganshire; Hanes Owain 
ap Urien; Mabinogion ; Extent of Wentwood; Welsh 
Poetry by various authors, amongst them,Gytto ’r Glyn 
and Rhys Goch or Yri; a tract in very old English, 
which is headed, “‘Quee sequuntur veteri Anglorum lin- 
gua e codice membranaceo (in 4to) quem nuper Biblio- 
thecze Collegii Jesu donaverat D. Thomas Wilkins Gla- 
morganensis. Incipiunt documenta Regis Aluredi.” Folio, 
seventeenth century. 

351. This volume also belonged to Edward Lhuyd, 
and afterwards to Sir Thomas Sebright. See dedication 
to Hearne’s “‘Alured of Beverley,”1716. Lhuyd’s hand- 
writing occurs in several parts of it. It contains a let- 
ter from W. Jones to Edw. Lhuyd; a large collection 
of Welsh poetry,—amongst the compositions of other 
writers, poems by Lewis Glyn Cothi, Rd. Kynnwal, 
Dr. John Kent, Wm. Lleyn, Simwnt Vychan, Einion ap 
Gwalchmai; a short Welsh vocabulary; Meddygon Mydd- 
vai (art of healing), see No. 350; catalogue of Welsh 
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MSS.; measure of land in Carnarvonshire; “Lawes & 
Costoms within the Lordshippe of Dyffrynclwyd afore 
y° Shireground,” before it was shire ground (part of a 
county); inscription on Macduff’s cross in Fife; petition 
to King James I from Thomas Canon, Esq., surveyor of 
the crown lands in South Wales; topographical notes 
relating to parts of Denbighshire; brief note of instruc- 
tions to be ordained by Her Majesty (Queen Elizabeth), 
to be observed by the President and Council in the 
Marches of Wales; letters from ‘‘ Robertus Josephus, 
Eveshamus claustricola,” to John Harrison, monk of 
Tavistock, and others. To these letters, one page of 
which is imperfect, is the following note, in a later hand: 
“T find in Holingshed’s Chronicles, amongst the names 
of the learned men who flourish’d in King Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, one Doctor Joseph, an excellent preacher, 
mentioned, who I presume to be the author of these 
Epistles.” At the end of the volume is “Ordo tomorum 
et librorum divi Augustini.” Folio, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

352, Another miscellaneous volume from the Sebright 
library, containing Law Proceedings, in French; rental 
of lands in South Wales and the Marches, in Latin ; 
*‘Gosodiad Ynys Brydain”—a description of Britain in 
the autograph of Griffith Hiraethog, and written by him 
in the years 1543 and 1548; Welsh Laws, a fragment. 
There is also an imperfect note of the expedition of 
Henry VIII to France in 1513. 4to, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

353. Another volume from the Sebright collection, 
containing Aristotle’s Logic, in Latin, written in a small 
and beautiful hand; letters in French, epigrams and 
letters in Latin and French. 4to, seventeenth century. 

354. Another volume from the Sebright collection. It 
contains Ordinances of the Church, fifteenth century, in 
Latin; the beginning wanting,—ending, “‘ Constat Hou- 
inton”; “ Dares Phrygius,” a fragment, in Welsh, seven- 
teenth century; British History, a fragment in Welsh, 
seventeenth century. 4to. ~ 
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355. Another volume from the Sebright collection, 
containing genealogies written by Wm. Kynwal in 1582; 
description of Britain; history of Charlemagne ; pedi- 
grees of British saints; and some other pedigrees, 
amongst them a short one of the house of Tudor; story 
of the blessed oil. A great part of this MS., some of the 
contents of which are imperfect, is in the autograph of 
Wn. Dyvy, “ Bard,” and was written by him in 1586. 
8vo, sixteenth century, all in Welsh. 

356. This volume also is from the Sebright library. 
About one half of it contains poetry, the remainder 
medical receipts. Some of the poetical pieces, and of 
the medical receipts, are injured and imperfect. Amongst 
the poetry are compositions by the following writers : 
Sion Tudur, Griffith Hiraethog, Iolo Goch, Sion Philip 
(an elegy by him upon the death of Queen Elizabeth), 
Archdeacon Prys, Wm. Lleyn, David Lloyd ap Llewelyn 
ap Gruffydd (“‘ Kywydd i Owain Tudur o Fon pan gar- 
charwyd ef an Frenhines Ffraink”), David ap Edmund, 
Thomas Prys of Plas Iolyn (an elegy by him upon the 
death of Sir John Lloyd, of Yale, Knt., in 1606). 8vo, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, all in Welsh. 

357. This MS., nearly the whole of which is in the 
autograph of Sir Hugh Pennant, priest (see Williams’ 
“ Biographical Dictionary,” so often before referred to), 
was given by Wm. Wynn, of Maes-y-neuadd, Esq., in 
1699, to Edw. Lhuyd of the Ashmolean Museum. From 
him it passed into the Sebright library. It contains : 
Avallenau Merddin; fragment of a Chronicle of Wales; 
Achau y Saint, a fragment; the Kings of Britain; Scrip- 
ture Genealogy; the Tribes of Wales; Gwyrthiau Mi- 
hangel ; Awdyl (“y wnaeth panthion”); ““Cywyddau, 
by David ap Gwilym ; Llyvyr Theophrastles; Cywydd 
Brud, gan H. Pennant; Scripture Genealogy and His- 
tory ; medical recipes; Ystori Gweryddon yr Almaen; 
the eleven thousand Virgins, a Latin poem; Bull for 
the regulation of the Church in Britain; and at the end 
a short poem by David ap Gwilym. The volume also 
contains a short pedigree of Gruffith Derwas, of the 
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house of Nanney, including that of some of the descend- 
ants of Osborn Wyddel. (See Williams’ “ Biographical 
Dictionary.” 8vo; fifteenth, and very early in the six- 
teenth centuries, 

358. Another volume from the Sebright collection. 
At the commencement is “Araeth Gwgan,” the fool of 
Owen Gwynedd, sent on an embassy to Rhys, Prince of 
South Wales. Then follows a large collection of moral 
verses, some of them by Thomas Owens of St. Asaph, 
others by John Tudur. At the end of the volume is a 
poetical composition addressed by Lewis Glyn Cothi to 
Reginald ap Gruffith ap Blethin, of Tower, near Mold. 
8vo, sixteenth century. See 331. 

359. This MS., also from the Sebright collection, and 
No. 360, are a transcript of the greater part of No. 96 
in this collection. There is a continuation of the same 
transcript in the British Museum, Harl. MS. 2288 or 
2299. 4to, seventeenth century. 

360. Another part of the same transcript. 

361. Another volume from the Sebright library, nearly 
the whole of it containing a valuable collection of pedi- 
grees, mostly of North Wales families; but there are 
some poetical pieces, one by Iolo Goch; and near the 
end are some chronological notes relating to English 
history in the fifteenth century. 8vo, fifteenth, and 
early in the sixteenth centuries. On the first page of 
this MS. is written, in a hand apparently contemporary, 
“llyvyr m’ gruff.” (Gruffith.) 

362. On the back of this MS. is written, in a very old 
hand, “Vita Sanctissimi patris nostri Wolstani cum 
miraculis in metris, Biblia tota a magistro Petro riga 
metrice edita.” 8vo, fifteenth century, beautifully writ- 
ten on vellum. 

362a. A very valuable collection of Welsh poetry, 
mostly by Owen Griffith, and probably in his hand. 
This volume, though some of the pieces are imperfect, 
is little, if at all, inferior to one of the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions. It contains epithalamia, elegies, and compliment- 
ary verses, upon a very great number of the gentry of 
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North Wales, and gives their pedigrees, the names and 
pedigrees of their wives, and, in most instances, the 
dates of the events which the poems were intended to 
commemorate. Folio, late in the seventeenth, and early 
in the eighteenth centuries. 

363. Fragment of a Latin Service Book of the fifteenth 
century, on vellum. Folio. 

364. A volume of shields of arms, most of them very 
well drawn, and the greater number in colours; but 
unfortunately this MS. is, to some extent, injured and 
soiled. Small 4to, seventeenth century. 

365. A valuable collection of Welsh pedigrees in the 
autograph of Griffith Hiraethog, and written between 
the years 1537 and 1566. 8vo, bound with No. 256. 

366. A large collection of Welsh poetry. Several of 
the pieces at the commencement are imperfect. The 
volume contains writings by the following poets : Grif- 
fith Gryg ; David ap Gwilym—there is an ode by him 
to Howel ap Tudor ap Ednyved Vychan, Dean of 
Bangor ; Rd. Philip—an ode by him on the death of 
Edw. Owen of Hengwrt, in 1604; Bleddyn Vardd— 
there is an elegy by him on the death of Prince Lle- 
welyn in 1284, and another on the death of David ap 
Griffith ap Owen Brogentyn, of Edernion; Howel 
Reinallt—an elegy by him on the death of Jankin 
ap Iorwerth, of Ynys y maengwyn; Tudur Penllyn 
—an ode by him to Griffith Vaughan ap Griffith ap 
Einion, of Cors y gedol,and Ellis, his brother ; Gutto 
’r Glyn—there is an elegy by him on the death of the 
same Griffith Vaughan ; David ap Edmund “Hangmer” 
(Hanmer) ; Iolo Goch—an elegy by him on the death, 
in 1367, of Grono ap Tudor ap Grono, ancestor of the 
Royal House of Tudor ; Griffith Phillippes—an elegy 
by him on the death of Mr. Thomas Poole, of Llandeck- 
win, in 1610; Rees Pennardd—there is an ode by him 
to Rees ap Griffith ap Aron, of Peniarth, Esq. There 
is also a list of the Sheriffs of Merionethshire from the 
year 1541 to 1604 inclusive. Part of this manuscript 
is in the autograph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. 
8vo, seventeenth century. 
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367. A valuable collection of North Wales pedigrees, 
nearly the whole in the autograph of Simwnt Vychan, 
some of them from the books of Gutyn Owen, Edward 
ap Roger (see No. 308), and Lewys ap Owain; also, 
some little poetry—one composition by ““Swrdwal.” 4to, 
seventeenth century. 

368.—This MS., which has been much injured by 
damp, contains: Genealogy ; List of the Roman Em- 
perors; Story of the Oleu Vendeged, and some poetry by 
Dr. John Kent. 4to, sixteenth century, bound with 251. 

368a. A thin duodecimo volume, containing poetry, all, 
with the exception of one composition by Ievan Swrd- 
wal, by Howel Cae Llwyd. At the end are some pedi- 
grees and medical receipts. Fifteenth century. 

369. “Mundialis Spherze Opusculum, Johannis de 
Sacro Busto” (Holywood). Thin quarto, seventeenth 
century. This MS. is slightly imperfect. 

370.—Essay upon the possibility of finding the cause 
of the Tides. 4to, eighteenth century, imperfect. This 
MS. appears to have been corrected for the press. 

371. A thin folio volume of Receipts in Cookery. 
Seventeenth century. 

272. This MS. contains a large collection of Welsh 
poetry, and some little English. It also contains a 
register of the births, etc., of the family of Humffreys, 
of Maerdu Gwyddelwern, to whom the volume appears 
to have belonged ; also a note of those selected to take 
part in the Caerwys Eisteddfod in 1567 ; also “Ache ’r 
Cwrw’; also some papers relating to Doctors Hoadley 
and Sacheverell. Amongst the Welsh poetry are com- 
positions by the following writers: Sion Tudur, Sion 
Philip, Lewis Glyn Cothi, Lewis Aron, Tudur Aled, 
David ap Edmund, Wm. Lleyn—an elegy by him upon 
the death of William Earl of Pembroke, K.G., in 1570. 
Folio, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

373. Welsh and Latin Phraseology, written in 1663. 
Though I have had this MS., and have myself entered 
it in the catalogue, I cannot now find it. It will pro- 
bably yet be forthcoming. (See No. 516.) 
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374. ‘De numerorum figuratorum resolutione, per 
Jacobum Dowsonn Cestriensem,” and “Shorte astro- 
logicall Judgements of twelve houses of the heavens 
written by Gerrardus and after by cornelius agrippa 
augmented.” The former of these tracts was printed in 
London in 1614. They are both injured by damp. 4to, 
seventeenth century. 

375. A Treatise on the English Laws. Duodecimo, 
seventeenth century. 

376. A genealogical fragment of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It contains for the most part South Wales Pedi- 
grees. Much, if not the whole, of this MS. is in the 
autograph of Griffith Hiraethog. Duodecimo. 

377. A transcript of Evelyn’s “ Kalendarium Hor- 
tense”, printed in London in 1664. 4to, eighteenth 
century. 

378. Law Precedents. Folio, seventeenth century, 
beautifully written. 

379. A thin fragmentary volume, torn and imperfect, 
containing some Welsh poetry, addressed to the family 
Pughe of Garthmaelan, near Dolgelley, an agreement 
relative to Cock-fighting, dated in 1729, and some 
medical receipts. 

380. Select Prayers, composed by some Fathers and 
other eminent Doctors of the Church. These are trans- 
lations, by R. Lorrain, from Prayers in Laud’s “Officium 
Quotidianum.” 8vo, eighteenth century, well-written, 
and rubricated. 

381. “The Art of Arithmeticke made and set fourth 
by John Martine of Silicia, and devided vnto- contem- 
plation without practise.” Thin quarto, seventeenth 
century. (See Nos. 388, 430a, 493.) 

382. Genealogy of the family of Williams, of Coch- 
willan and Ystymcolwyn, in the counties of Carnarvon 
and Montgomery, transcribed from a pedigree compiled 
in 1664, by John Salusbury of Erbistock, and continued 
to the year 1722. There was a large folio volume of 
pedigrees, by this John Salusbury, at Wynnstay, a most 
valuable collection, which was unfortunately destroyed 
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‘in the fire there in 1858 ; but it had been transcribed by 
the late Mr. Joseph Morris, of Shrewsbury, and the 
transcript has been purchased by Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart. Thin quarto. 

383. This quarto volume contains a transcript made 
in the year 1635, by John Jones, so often before-men- 
tioned, of a metrical version of the Psalms, in Welsh, 
supposed to be the work of Hugh Llwyd, of Cynvael, 
who died about the year 1620, at above eighty years of 
age. (See Williams's “Biographical Dictionary.”) 

384. A volume of English and Welsh Sermons, sup- 
posed to be by, and in the hand of Lewis Pryse, A.M., 
Rector of Llanvair and Llanervil, from 1715 to 1737, 
perhaps to 1744. Duodecimo. This MS. is somewhat 
torn and imperfect, at the beginning and end. 

385. This MS. contains some extracts from Scripture, 
also genealogy and heraldry. Much of the writing is in 
the autographs of Rhys and John Cain (see No. 513). 
There is also a curious account by the former of different 
sums received by him at most of the principal mansions 
and some other places in North Wales, but he does not 
say for what purpose this collection was made; merely 
that he left home upon Christmas-day and returned 
home upon the Epiphany. I suspect that he was the 
“wandering minstrel,” levying contributions from those 
to whom he had addressed adulatory rhymes. He 
appears not to have been unsuccessful. Duodecimo, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

386. Poetry. This volume I find that I have acci- 
dentally entered in the catalogue twice. (See No. 476.) 

387. A small duodecimo volume of pedigrees, and 
some little poetry, ina hand of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, perhaps some of it earlier. 

388. ‘‘Certaine questiones of arithmeticke, and allsoe 
rules. Finished one Friday in the eveninge beinge the 
25 day of Maye, 1599.” Duodecimo, tied up with No. 
381. 

389. An old folio volume of Receipts for Cookery; it 
belonged to Meryel Williames, of Ystym colwyn, who 
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died 20 Jan. 1725, grandmother to Sir Robert Wil- 
liames Vaughan, the second Baronet of that family. 

390. Another old book of Receipts for Cookery, and 
Bills of Fare, at the end of one of which is written : 
“This was made by mee James Smith, cooke in Sallop, 
. 1698.” Ato. 

391. A duodecimo volume of Welsh poetry, the 
greater part in the autograph of the well-known poet, 
Rhys Cain, and containing verses by him, written be- 
tween 1576 and 1582, inclusive. There are in this MS. 
also, poetical compositions by Tudur Aled, Howel Rein- 
allt, Gutto ’r Glyn, Lewis Mon, and Howel Kilan. (See 
No. 266.) 

392. Whitehead’s State Dunces, beautifully written, 
and in its old morocco binding. 8vo, eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

393, Receipts for Cookery, and Medical Recipes. 
This volume belonged to Mrs. Catherine Nanney, of 
Nanney, in Merionethshire. There are receipts in it 
dated in 1736, 1748, and 1758. Folio, eighteenth 
century. 

394. A genealogical MS., in the hand of Hugh Ban- 
gor (see Williams's “Biographical Dictionary”), and 
written in the twenty-second year of Hen. VIII. It 
begins with the five Royal Tribes of Wales. It con- 
tains also, in another hand, what appear to be some notes 
of cases heard at a Petty Sessions in Anglesea, 36 and 
37 Hen. VIII. Duodecimo. 

395. Curious and amusing Journal of Mrs. Baker, a 
lady residing near Dolgelly, the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. It was in 64 numbers, but one is 
lost, No. 24, and the remaining ones have been bound 
in x vols. Duodecimo, and i vol. 8vo. 

396. This volume contains several sets of verses, 
some in English and a few in Latin ; one of the former 
is “A gentlewoman’s awnswere to an earnest suitor’; 
then is a tract entitled “Propositions Geometricall”; 
then, “Rules and notes taken out of the Italian gramar”; 
then, a brief tract upon “refrayninge the tonge”; and 
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then, a sort of table of various crimes, and their effects, 
in-Latin. Thin small quarto, seventeenth century. 

397. Ray’s Synopsis Methodica, printed in London, 
8vo, 1696. This volume was presented by the author 
to the learned Edward Llwyd of the Ashmolean Museum. 
It is interleaved, and contains a very valuable collection 
of notes upon antiquarian subjects, topography, and 
natural history. Very many of these are in Lhwyd’s 
autograph. The topographical notes include all the 
Merionethshire parishes within the Diocese of St. Asaph, 
and some few Denbighshire parishes. There are also 
some interesting drawings of objects of antiquity and 
natural history, some pedigrees, a long historical tract 
in Latin, relating to Ireland, and many poetical com- 
positions, in Welsh, by Wm. Philip, Llewelyn Goch ap 
Meuric Hén, and Llowdden. At the foot of the title 
page, Mr. Edward Llwyd has written, “ Edw Luidio 
donavit Clariss. Author.” 

398. A large collection of Mrs. Baker’s letters, in two 
parts ; the first from 11 August 1770, to 28 May 1774, 
folio ; the second from December 26, 1778, to December 
30, 1797; also a list of presents received by the same 
lady trom March 18, 1796, to 11 February, 1799 ; also, 
notes of some political events relating to France and 
Corsica, from August, 1795, to 4 February, 1797, con- 
taining an account of the Court Martial upon Admiral 
Cornwallis, in 1796. Unbound, in loose numbers, 4to, 
with the exception of one number in 8vo, and all in the 
hand of Mrs. Baker. (See No. 395.) 

399. A copy, made in the eighteenth century, of the 
Confirmation, by Inspeximus, of the Charter of Denbigh, 
in 1664. Folio. 

400. A long thin folio volume of Welsh poetry, nearly 
all of it by Griffith Hiraethog, and, I suspect, in his 
hand. Sixteenth century. 

401. A large folio volume of the Heraldry of Wales. 
This is a very valuable collection, and the coats of arms 


are well-drawn in colours. It appears to have been 
232 
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executed in the reign of Elizabeth. By mistake, this 
MS. is numbered “395.” 

- 402. A calendar in Welsh, and some observations re- 
lating to it; also, a tract upon astronomy, all written 
in the year 1596. Duodecimo. 

403. An original Roll of Ministers’ Accounts for the 
county of Merioneth of 1 Hen. VIII; much mutilated 
by damp, but there is a copy of it, made by the antiquary 
of Hengwrt, Robert Vaughan, in No. 321. This roll is 
in the drawer in the Estate office, marked ‘“Chamber- 
lain’s and Minister's Accounts, and Estreat Rolls.” 

404. An original award, on vellum, relating to some 
of the lands of the Abbey of Valle Crucis, dated 5 Dec. 
1247, part of one of the seals remaining; and an original 
deed relating to some of the property of the Abbey of 
Kymmer, from Lewes, the Abbot, and his Convent, 
dated 20 April, 1530, the seal being nearly perfect. 
This seal has been examined by Sir Frederick Madden 
and Mr. Walford, gentlemen, as is well-known, greatly 
skilled in deciphering old writings, but they cannot 
make out the legend upon it. It is certain that the 
matrix has been most incorrectly engraved. Sir Frede- 
rick Madden thinks that the inscription may be intended 
for “St. Monasterii Beate Marie,” or something to that 
effect. These two records are together in a box, num- 
bered at the back. 

405. A miscellaneous collection, imperfect at the com- 
mencement, consisting of Moral Essays, Forms of Let- 
ters, copies of Letters from and to the Rev. Evan Lloyd 
of Vron, author of the “Powers of the Pen,” “the 
Methodist,” etc., and other copies of letters and pieces of 
poetry ; amongst them of a letter from Harley to the 
Duke of Marlborough upon the death of the Marquis of 
Blandford in 1703, and of a very amusing letter giving 
an account of the festivities upon the coming of age of 
Jane, eldest daughter and heiress of Edward Williams, 
Esq., and Jane Viscountess Bulkeley, of Peniarth, in 
98 It contains, also, a character of Bishop Sherlock. 

olio. 
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406. “ Emeu i dechreu historia hen gruffud vab kenan 
vab yago.” The old Life of Griffith ap Cynan, Prince of 
North Wales, referred to by Sir John Wynn, in his 
“History of the Gwydir Family,” as “compiled by a 
most auncient frier or monk of Wales,” and as found at 
Gwydir. It is extremely probable that this is the 
identical copy of the Life of that Prince referred to by 
Sir John. No. 60 in this collection certainly belonged 
to him, and he refers to the Latin translation of Prince 
Griffith’s life (No. 155), as made at the request of 
Maurice Wynn, of Gwydir, Esq. It is, therefore, certain 
that the original was at that time in the collection there. 
If, then, two of the Gwydir MSS. found their way to Hen- 
gwrt, surely the probability is great that this, which is a 
very ancient copy of the same biography, came from the 
same place. It is written on vellum, in Welsh, is of the 
thirteenth century, and imperfect at the end. There 
are also in this volume two other tracts in the same 
hand, the one upon Astrology, the other a Collection of 
Proverbs, both in Welsh. Small thin quarto. This is, 
unquestionably, No. 35 in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s Cata- 
logues, which MS. he represents as missing. 

407. Copy of the Survey of the Lordship of Denbigh 
of 14 Hen. VII, much injured by damp. This copy was 
made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

408. Oianau ac Afellau Merddyn, and Prophecies ;- 
imperfect, thirteenth century. I have not a doubt that 
this is one of the tracts comprised in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s 
printed Catalogue under No. 264. Small 8vo. Compare 
the handwriting of this MS. with that of No. 406. 

409. The Triades of the Island of Britain, in Welsh, 
collected by the antiquary, Robert Vaughan, and in his 
autograph, with an index, also in his hand; Extracts 
from “Domesday Book,” imperfect at the commence- 
ment ; Fragment of a Voyage in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, in 1627, written, apparently, by a native of 
Wales. At the foot of the first page of the Triades, 
those well-known Welsh scholars, Lewis Morris and 
Aneurin Owen, have written —“ A copy of this MS. was 
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taken by me Lewis Morris July 1738. Bendith dduw 
gida thi. Vale Vale Vale. And by Aneurin Owen July 
1829.” Duodecimo, seventeenth century. I suspect this 
to be the same MS. as No. 42 in Mr. Aneurin Owen's 
Catalogue. (See No. 42.) 

410. A volume of Welsh poetry, much, if not the 
whole of it, in the autograph of Lewis Dwnn. Amongst 
its contents are compositions by the following writers : 
Hugh Arwystli--there is an ode by him addressed to 
Gruffydd ap Gwilym, of Kemes ; [fan Tew—there-is an 
ode by him to “Master Harry Vychan,” of Machynlleth; 
Griffith Haffren; Rees Cain; David ap Edmund; Ievan 
Tudur Penllyn—there is an ode by him to William ap 
Jenkin, of Towyn; Owen Gwynedd-—an ode by him to 
Oliver Herbert, of Machynlleth. 4to, sixteenth century. 
Some parts of this volume are torn and imperfect. It 
belonged in 1692 to a Wm. Anwy]l, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in 1757 and 1760, to “Wm. 
Wynne, Cler., A.M., Rector of Llanaber.” 

411. Acollection of Odes, and another of Triades, the 
former beginning with “ Dadolwch yr Argl. Rys.” Frag- 
ment of the thirteenth, or early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Compare the handwriting of the former with that 
of No. 406. Duodecimo. 

412. A volume entirely in the autograph of Sir 
Thomas ap William. It contains prophecies and poetry. 
Amongst the writers, compositions by whom, or attri- 
buted to whom, will be found in it, are Taliesin, Merlin’s 
prophecies, in English, Adda Vras, “Llewelyn ap Cen- 
wric dhu o Von,” Rys Goch or Yri. Amongst its con- 
tents are also “‘Coronoc Vaban,” the Crowned Babe, and 
“the Descente of King philippe and Queene Marie.” 
Ato, sixteenth century. It is quite certain that this is 
the MS. numbered 61, in one of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s 
catalogues, and stated by him to be missing. 

413. A large collection of Armorial Bearings, descrip- 
tively given, in the autograph of the antiquary of Hen- 
gwrt; very useful to the Welsh Herald. Duodecimo, 
seventeenth century. I suspect this to be the same as 
No. 323 of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s printed catalogue. 
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414. A collection of pedigrees, written about the time 
of Hen. VII, and in the autograph of Ievan Brechva. 
It contains the pedigree of the famous Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, K.G. This MS. is No. 114 of the old Cata- 
logues, and was not found by Mr. Aneurin Owen. 4to, 
bound with 113. 

415. A volume of Welsh poetry, containing writings 
by Gutto o’r Glyn, William Llyn, Tudur Penllyn, Wil- 
liam Alaw, Sion Keri, and others of the Welsh poets ; 
and at the end are some pedigrees. Folio, sixteenth 
century. This MS. is much injured, and imperfect. 

416. Two very well drawn pedigrees of the great 
families of Griffith of Penrhyn, and Williams of Coch- 
willan, including the branches of Vaenol, Bodlew, Meill- 
ionydd, and Ystymcollwyn. These pedigrees were com- 
piled in the year 1703, and to one of them there are 
several notes, in the hand of Humphrey Humphreys, 
Bishop of Bangor, and afterwards of Hereford ; also a 
copy of the will of Henry Rolands, Bishop of Bangor, 
and a list of the Sheriffs and Under-Sheriiis of Mont- 
gomeryshire, from the first Sheriff, in the reign of King 
Hen. VIII, to 1732. Folio. 

417. A medical work, by Hugh Llwyd of Cynfael. 
This MS. is entirely in the autograph of the Rev. Ellis 
Wynne, of Lasynys (Bardd Cwsg), who died in 1730. 
It is, unfortunately, injured, and imperfect. Folio. 

418. Reuerendissimi in Christo Patris, atque Viri 
Honoratissimi, Do. Joannis Wylliams, Westmonasterii 
Decani, Lyncolniensis Episcopi, Do. Sigilli magni Cus- 
todis, ac Maiestati Regiz a Consiliis intimis, Armor. 
Descriptiones Gallice, Latine, et Anglice, Carmine 
Heroico. This beautifully emblazoned MS., on vellum, 
I have no doubt, was executed for the Lord Keeper 
Williams, by a Mercurius Patten. It has within it the 
book-plate of Arthur Williams of Meillionydd, Esq., a 
teaach of the Lord Keeper’s family, and from Arthur 
Williams must have descended to his representative, 
Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, Bart. Small quarto, 
seventeenth century. 
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419. A quarto volume of the seventeenth century, 
containing poetry, and a large number of pedigrees, 
nearly all of families of North Wales ; and also notes of 
the burials, etc., of many persons, mostly of the neigh- 
bourhood of Liansilin, in Denbighshire. These, and 
other parts of this MS., are in the autograph of John 
Davies, author of ‘A Display of Heraldry,” printed in 
1716. He was born upon the 10th of October 1652, 
and his sister was married to a Jacob Reynolds, of 
Chirk, whove son, John Reynolds, of Oswestry, obtained 
his uncle’s MS. collections (of which this volume was 
doubtless one), and published the quarto book of pedi- 

ees, No. 234 in this collection. See also “Williams's 

iographical Dictionary.” Amongst the poetry, are 
compositions by the following writers : Owen Gwynedd, 
Sion Clywedog, Dafydd ap Siankyn (a poem by him to 
Roger Kynaston, of Morton), Rys Kain (one by him 
dated in 1611), Sion Kain, Edw. Brynllys, Rosier 
Kyfiin, Wm. Llynn, Rd. Kynwall, Watkin Klywedog 
(an elegy by him upon the death, in Nov. 1640, of 
of Gwen Griffith, wife of Richard Wynne, of Abercyn- 
lleth). See 198. 

420. A small deal box, in which are contained: a 
long parchment roll, the contents of which are Bardic 
Rules, including the Statutes of Prince Griffith ap 
Cynan (I believe this Roll to be in the hand of the 
herald and genealogist, John Cain of Oswestry) ; ori- 
ginal Licence of the eminent Welsh poet and genealo- 
gist Griffith Hiraethog, to Bardic rank, under a com- 
mission of 37 Hen. VIII. The Licence is signed by 
“James Vaughan,” “Hugh Lewis,” and “Lewis Mor- 
gannwg.” (See “Jones’s Welsh Bards,” p. 46; and 
**Pennant’s Wales,” vol. i, p. 464, 4to. edition, 1784.) 


(To be continued.) 

















Correspondence. 


EARLY WELSH BREVIARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—In the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales (second edition, 1870, 
p- 867), under the title, ‘ Ofictum B. Maria,” is printed what ought 
more correctly to have been entitled ‘“‘An Early Translation of the 
Breviary.” The prominence given to prayers to the Virgin will easily 
account for the usually received name. The printed version, as stated 
in a foot-note, was copied in 1631, by Dr. Davies of Mallwyd, from an 
earlier MS. written at Llanharri, in Glamorganshire, about the year 
1537; but the original translation is generally attributed to Dafydd 
Dhu Hiraddug, a canon of St. Asaph Cathedral, who flourished about 
1340, and may have been used by him, if not translated for the Missa 
de Beata Virgine Maria, required to be said daily in the Lady’s Chapel 
by the ten vicars, in consideration of the appropriation of Nantglyn to 
increase their stipends. Dafydd Ddu was also vicar of ‘Tremeirchion ; 
and in the north wall of that church may still be seen his effigy, vested 
in his canonicals, under a handsome Decorated arch, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Hic jacet David ap Hovel ap Madoc.” 

But what I would wish to draw attention to is the early translation 
here given of a large number of the Psalms, several Collects, some of 
the Canticles, and a few other scattered verses of Holy Scripture; and 
to suggest that some competent scholar should compare the transla- 
tions here given with those made some two hundred years later by 
William Myddelton, William Salisbury, Dr. William Morgan, and 
others,—the earliest with which we have been hitherto familiar,—in 
order as well to note their style, and test their accuracy, as also to see 
whether they have been incorporated, or otherwise made use of, by 
the late translators. ‘‘ Verbum sat sapienti.”’ 

I am, etc. D. R. THomas. 

Cefn Rectory, St. Asaph. June 24, 1870. 





ROMAN ALTAR AT CAERGWRLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—Can any of your readers throw light on the following? In 
Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary of Wales (edit. 1850), article “‘ Hope,”’ 
it is stated that some labourers, whilst levelling Offa’s Dyke at Cuer- 
gwrle, in the parish, in 1828, found a Roman altar with a mutilated 
inscription, and several coins, which were then (1850) preserved at a 
house upon the spot. ‘This inscription appears never to have been 
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published ; and inquiries, which I have recently instituted in the neigh- 
bourhood, fail.to show the whereabouts of either altar or coins. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers could obtain and publish a copy of the 
inscription, as far as it is legible. 
I remain, Sir, yours truly 
2, Ashville Terrace, New W. THompson WartkIns. 
Ferry, Cheshire. Sept. 12, 1870. 





Miscellaneous Notices. - 


Tue Powys-Lanp Cius.—The annual meeting of this flourishing 
Society is to be held at Welshpool on the 4th inst., under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Powis. ‘Three additional Vice-Presidents are to 
be proposed for election, the Earl Vane, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. The establishment of a local 
museum in connection with the Club is in comtemplation, and we 
should be glad to hear of its success. 


MonvmeEntaL Erricy or A Bishop In THE CaTHEDRAL oF Sr. 
Asapu.—This effigy, which is of the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is preserved in the south transept, which also serves as the 
library and chapter house, has recently been described, in the North 
Wales Chronicle, by Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, the architect, 
and well known writer on medieval antiquities. He is inclined to 
ascribe it to the bishop during whose episcopacy the nave, aisles, cen- 
tral tower, and transepts of the Cathedral appear to have been rebuilt, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, as the architectural features 
are those of the plain but beautiful Decorated style of that period, 
perhaps to John Trefawr, bishop a.p. 1847; or to Llewelyn ap Madog, 
bishop a.p. 1857. We perceive that Mr. Bloxam dates his commu- 
nication from Min-y-don, on the Menai Strait, opposite Garth Point, 
one of the sweetest spots in Anglesey. 


Overton, FLIntsHIRE.—The chancel of this fine old church has 
been recently restored, or almost reconstructed, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. ‘Teulon, architect, of London ; and its windows filled with 
painted glass by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. ‘Taken conjointly with 
the surrounding churchyard, the whole building is well worthy of care- 
ful description and delineation. The town stands in a remarkably 
fine position, and, with all the neighbourhood, is deserving of a visit 
from the archeologist. 


CarRnarvon CastLE.— We see by the local papers that, by a happy 
thought of the Mayor and Deputy Constable of this glorious old pile, 
the public will be admitted to an evening promenade concert within 
the courtyard once a week, given by the Caernarvonshire militia. We 
hope that nothing will be done by the visitors on these occasions to 
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injure the building; but, otherwise, anything that tends to enliven the 
deadly monotony of the town, is much to be praised as a sensible step 
in the right direction. 


Joun ABEL, THE EnGiisH Arcuitect.—The tomb of this clever 
architect, one of the worthies of England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and who built the half-timber market houses of Hereford, Leo- 
minster, Weobley, Kington, and Brecon, is still preserved in the 
churchyard of Sarnesfield, Herefordshire. He died in the year 1694, 
aged ninety-seven. We believe that Leominster and Kington are the 
only places that have known how to respect these monuments of Eng- 
lish art; though that of the former of these places would have utterly 
perished, had not Mr. Arkwright had the good taste to purchase the 
building when its needless demolition was resolved on, and re-erect it in 
his own grounds. The destruction of the Hereford Market House, it 
will be remembered, was one of the most abominable instances of Van- 
dalism of the present century, frequent as these instances have been. 


Cotwyn, CarrRnaRvonsHiRE.—The church of this place having 
been recently repaired, has since been reopened for service. We are 
glad to hear that the repairs are judicious. 


Lianrwroe Cuurcu, NEAR RutH1n.—We see in the local papers 
that additional funds are being raised, to the amount of £100, for car- 
rying out the repairs of the tower, besides erecting a proper lych-gate 
at the entrance of the churchyard. We hope that the authorities of 
the place will succeed with their well intended efforts; but we cannot 
help observing that it is rather a difficult and delicate matter to handle 
the ancient churches of the Vale of Clwyd and of Denbighshire gene- 
rally. They possess a peculiar architectural character of their own, 
with which modern improvements do not always agree. The late 
repairs of this church have cost somewhere about £1,300. 


Vatie Crucis ABBEY, DENBIGHSHIRE.—We learn from The North 
Wales Chronicle that a visit, with a really good purpose, was lately 
made to this lovely spot by the Dean of Chester and some of the cathe- 
dral clergy. After exploring the neighbourhood, the visitants met at 
the Town Hall of Llangollen for luncheon; and then, in the cool of 
the afternoon, assembled within the remains of the Abbey Church for 
evening service. This was an excellent idea, and testified to great 
good sense as well as proper feeling on the part of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The service was magnificent, upwards of two hundred 
choristers blending their jubilant voices in one harmonious strain. 
Doubtless it is some three hundred years since divine service was held 
within the precincts of this venerable edifice. 


St. Davip’s CarnenpRat.—We borrow the following from a local 
contemporary :—‘‘ Another important step in the restoration of this 
ancient edifice has just been undertaken. The committee appointed 
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to superintend the restorations have determined to commence at once 
the rebuilding of the roof and ceilings of the nave and aisles, post- 
poning for the present the restoration of the pavement of the nave, 
the west end and porch. The repairs of transepts and chapter- 
house have also to be postponed. The position of the restoration 
fund at present is as annexed :—Donation from Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, £10,000; subscriptions, £7,600; interest, £1,000; savings 
by chapter out of money allowed for cathedral expenses, £1,400; Rev. 
J. M. Traherne’s bequest, £2,000; unpaid subscriptions, £500 ; making 
a total of £22,500. The actual expenditure is £16,455, and the 
liabilities £2,045, making a total of £18,500, leaving a balance in 
favour of the fund of £4,000. Mr. Gilbert Scott estimates that about 
£8,000 more will be required to complete the restoration.” 


Curster CatHEepRAL.—A lecture upon Chester Cathedral has been 
lately given by Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., in the King’s school attached 
to that building. The lecture was given as one of the series of the 
Chester Archeological Society, the Dean of Chester was in the chair. 
Mr. Scott began with a historical sketch of the cathedral, the date of 
the original foundation of which, he said, unlike the great majority of 
medieval churches, was unknown. It was probable that during the 
last century of the Roman rule in Britain there was a church built 
here.. A church was built prior to the Anglo-Saxon rule, and dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Paul. About a.p. 908 it was repaired or 
restored, or rededicated to Saints Werburgh and Oswald. In the 
reign of Edward I it was again rebuilt by Leofric. In 1195 the Nor- 
man Earl Hugh Lupus converted it from a church of secular canons 
to a Benedictine monastery. What may have been its dimensions 
previous to the time of the Normans, there was nothing left to show. 
Of the Norman structure, various parts remain to show its original 
beauty, and the design of the architect. The lecturer, after further 
tracing the history of the Cathedral, noticed minutely the various parts 
of the Cathedral and remains of buildings adjoining, and explained 
the recent alterations and restorations which had taken place, and the 
discoveries made in the course of the work. The entire church had 
not been completed at one moment. The earliest work was the tran- 
sept, and the Norman tower was a work of twenty years later. In the 
recesses of the wall, at the north side of the Cathedral, were the graves 
of the first six abbots, of about the date of the twelfth century. The 
abbot’s kitchen, by the cloisters, was merely the substructure of a 
much more important room, probably the guests’ hall of the abbey. 
Few English cathedrals could boast of works of such architectural 
diversity as Chester. The early, middle, and later Norman styles; 
the Early English, as developed in the beautiful chapter house and 
that room they were in; the Decorated and Perpendicular, with all 
their transitions and all the changes which the middle ages produced, 
were to be found in that one Cathedral. All were alike clouded by 
decay, and called for restoration; and it was for the inhabitants of the 
diocese to respond to that cry, and render the great temple of God in 
the diocese a worthy monument of their zeal and devotion. After the 
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lecture the lecturer, with the church dignitaries and others of the 
audience, proceeded to make a tour of inspection of the Cathedral and 
precincts, Mr. G. Scott explaining at each point of interest the archi- 
tectural peculiarities, discoveries, or the work to be done in the resto- 
ration. The Earl of Chester has contributed £200 towards the repairs 
of the Cathedral. 


Benton AVENUE, PEMBROKESHIRE.—We have to apologise for 
inadvertently omitting to acknowledge the kindness of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson in presenting the Association with the illustration of the 
avenue of stones at Benton, Pembrokeshire, in a recent number of our 
Journal. This kindness was the more remarkable inasmuch as the 
drawing for it was made by our learned und esteemed correspondent 
while confined to his room by an attack of paralysis; but, when the 
Editor and his correspondent are each labouring under the same 
malady, a little irregularity will, it is hoped, be excused by members. 





Rebietos. 


Grave-Mounps AND THEIR Contents. By LLEWELLYNN JEWwITT, 
F.S.A., etc. Groombridge & Sons, 1870. 


WE have here one of the decidedly useful books of the year, one which 
may almost be called popular. A subject, apparently of the driest, is 
taken up by Mr. Jewitt, and treated with such an admirable spirit of 
ensemble and completeness, in so portable and compact a form (306 
pages), and illustrated with such a profusion of engravings, nearly 
five hundred in number, that for all ordinary purposes it may be said 
to be exhausted. The illustrations it contains, due not less to the 
enterprising spirit of the publishers than to the good sense of the 
author, tell the ordinary reader all that the British archeologist wants 
to know about grave-mounds and their contents; and that, too, by 
the satisfactory agency of the eye. They constitute a complete reper- 
tory for ordinary use; and, indeed, they do not leave much to be 
desired by even a diligent antiquary. This book comes in most oppor- 
tunely after the great works of Sir R. C. Hoare on ancient Wiltshire, 
Warne on Celtic graves in Dorsetshire, Lubbock on Prehistoric Re- 
mains, Stevens’ Catalogue of the Blackmore Museum, etc. ; and will, 
we are sure, be highly appreciated by archeological students in general. 

The descriptive or narrative portions of the book are done carefully, 
without too much theorising, and without any attempt at grand writ- 
ing. They resemble, in this respect, the similar works of Petrie, 
Wilde, Stuart, and Simpson. They aim rather at completeness, as 
they ought to do; and they preserve throughout the character of a 
Manual. This is just what we want; and this preciseness, added to 
the copiousness of the illustrations, renders the volume highly satis- 
factory. 

The author divides his general subject into the ancient British or 
Celtic period, the Romano-British period, and the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and describes the various classes of remains under each of them with 
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very satisfactory detail; the principal object of the work ‘being care- 
fully attended to, and all grave-mounds, with their contents, forming 
the staple of his pages. We do not propose to criticise the book ; it 
would be like an attempt to criticise a dictionary. We intend only to 
quote certain portions, and to give some of their illustrations, as the 
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Cromlech at Knockeen, Ireland. 
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best method of introducing so useful a work to our readers’ notice. 
As a specimen of the illustrations, we give the accompanying view of 
a cromlech at Knockeen, in Ireland, from a drawing by the late Mr. 
G. V. Dunoyer; and we are bonnd to accompany it by a view of the 
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Sculptured Stones at Gavr Innis, Britanny. 
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sculptured stones of Gavr Innis, in the Morbihan, Britanny. These 
give a good idea of the scale and quality of the woodblocks used in 
such acceptable profusion. 

In speaking of the vessels found inside sepulchral urns in these 
ancient British interments, the author observes: 


“The next division, the so-called ‘ Incense Cups,’ a name which ought to 
be discarded, consists of diminutive vessels which, when found at all (which 
is seldom) are found inside the sepulchral urns, placed on, or among, the 
calcined bones, and frequently themselves also filled with burnt bones. 
They range from an inch and a-half to about three inches in height, and 
and are sometimes highly ornamented, and at others plain. 

“The examples I here introduce (figs. 114 to 125) will give a good 
general idea of these curious little vessels, which I believe have not been 
‘incense cups,’ but small urns to receive the ashes of an infant, perhaps 
sacrificed at the death of its mother, so as to admit of being plagsd within 
the larger urn containing the remains of its parent. The contents of bar- 
rows give, as I have before stated, incontestible evidence of the practice of 
sacrificing nut only horses, dogs, and oxen, but of human beings, at the 
graves of the Ancient Britons. Slaves were sacrificed at their masters’ 
graves ; and wives, there can be no doubt, were sacrificed and buried with 
their husbands, to accompany them in the invisible world upon which they 
were entering. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer that infants were occa- 
sionally sacrificed on the death of their mother, in the belief that they 
would thus of her care in the strange land to which, by death, she 
was removed. Whether from sacrifice, or whether from natural causes, the 
mother and her infant may have died together, it is only reasonable to infer 
from the situation in which these ‘incense cups’ are found (either placed 
on the top of a heap of burnt bones, or inside the sepulchral urn containing 
them), and from their usually containing small calcined bones, that they 
were receptacles for the ashes of the infant, to be buried along with those 
of its mother. 

‘“‘ The form will be seen to vary from the simplest saltcellar-like cup to 
the more elaborately rimmed and ornamented vase. Some are pierced with 
holes, as if for suspension, and one or two examples have handles at the 
side. The best examples of this kind are those shown on figs. 120, 124, 
and 125, 

“ Among the most curious vessels of this period may possibly be reckoned 
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the singular one here engraved (fig. 126), of which form only two examples 
have been discovered. They are much in shape like the drinking cups 
before engraved, but have the addition of a handle at the side, which gives 


them the character of mugs. One of these is in the Ely museum, and the 


other in the Bateman museum.” 


Under the division of the Romano-British period, we find very 
copious information, and excellent woodblocks of urns, vases, etc., 
from which we select one as rather remarkable. 





A very remarkable torque, now the property of Her Majesty, is 


given at p. 198, and a horseshoe found at Gloucester some years ago. 


We must content ourselves with a single extract from the Anglo- 
Saxon period : 


“Of these urns (the East Anglian, etc.) Mr. Wright, to whom and to 
Mr. Roach Smith is mainly due the credit of having correctly appropriated 
them to the Anglo-Saxon period, thus speaks : 

“The pottery is usually made of a rather dark clay, coloured outside 
brown or dark slate colour, which has sometimes a tint of green, and is 
sometimes black. These urns appear often to have been made with the 
hand, without the employment of the lathe; the texture of the clay is 
rather coarse, and they are rarely well-baked. The favourite ornaments 
are bands of parallel lines encircling the vessel, or vertical and zigzags, 
sometimes arranged in small bands, and sometimes on a larger scale covering 
half the elevation of the urn; and in this latter case the spaces are filled 
up with small circles and crosses, and other marks, stamped or painted in 
white. Other ornaments are met with, some of which are evidently unskil- 
ful attempts at imitating the well-known egg-and-tongue and other orna- 
ments of the Roman Samian ware, which, from the specimens, and even 
fragments, found in their graves, appear to have been much admired and 
valued by the Anglo-Saxons. But a still more characteristic peculiarity of 
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the pottery of the Anglo-Saxon burial urns consists in raised knobs or 
bosses, arranged symmetrically round them, and sometimes forming a sort 
of ribs, while in the ruder examples they become mere round lumps, or even 
present only a slight swelling of the surface of the vessel. 

‘¢ That these vessels belong to the early Anglo-Saxon period is proved 
beyond any doubt by the various objects, such as arms, personal ornaments, 
etc., which are found with them, and they present evident imitations both 
of Roman forms and of Roman ornamentation. But one of these urns has, 














been found accompanied with remarkable circumstances, which not only 
show its relative date, but illustrate a fact in the ethnological history of this 
early period. Among the Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities is 
an urn which Bryan Faussett appears to have obtained from North Elmham, 
in Norfolk, and which contained the bones of a child. It is represented in 
the accompanying engraving (fig. 327), and will be seen at once to be per- 
fectly identical in character with the East Anglian sepulchral urns. But 
Mr. Roach Smith, in examining the various objects in the Faussett collec- 
tion, preparatory to his edition of Bryan Faussett’s Inventorium Sepulchrale, 
discovered on one side of this urn a Roman sepulchral inscription, which is 


easily read as follows :— 
D. M. ‘To the gods of the shades. 
LAELIAE To Lelia 
RVFINAE Rufina. 
VIXIT*A‘XIII She lived thirteen years, 
M'III'D'VI. three months, and six days.’ 


To this Roman girl, with a purely Roman name, belonged, no doubt, the 
few bones which were found in the Anglo-Saxon burial urn when Bryan 
Faussett received it, and this circumstance illustrates several important as 
well as interesting questions relating to our early history. It proves, in 
the first plac_, what no judicious historian now doubts, that the Roman 
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population remained in the island after the withdrawal of the Roman power, 
and mixed with the Anglo-Saxon conquerors ; that they continued to retain 
for some time at least their old manners and language, and even their 
Paganism and their burial ceremonies, for this is the purely Roman form of 
sepulchral inscriptions ; and that, with their own ceremonies, they buried 
in the common cemetery of the new Anglo-Saxon possessors of the land ; 
for this urn was found in an Anglo-Saxon burial-ground. This last cir- 
cumstance had already been suspected by antiquaries, for traces of Roman 
interment in the well-known Roman leaden coffins had been found in the 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Ozingell, in the Isle of Thanet ; and other similar 
discoveries have, I believe, been made elsewhere. The fact of this Roman 
inscription on an Anglo-Saxon burial urn, found immediately in the district 
of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, which have produced so many of these East 
Anglian urns, proves further that these urns belong to a period following 
immediately upon the close of what we call the Roman period.” 


Both the author and the publishers are to be congratulated on the 
great care and completeness with which this interesting work has been 
drawn up, and the liberal use which has been made of the resources 
of art in so perfectly illustrating its pages. 





PaTRONYMICA CoRNU-BRITANNICA, OR THE ETYMOLOGY oF CoRNISH 
Surnames. By Ricup. StepHen Cuarnock, Pu. Dr., F.S.A., 
etc. Longman, Green, & Co. 1870. 


Few books can come more legitimately within the notice of a pub- 
lication like our own than that, the title of which is now before us. 
The history and antiquities of Cornwall, a county so intimately con- 
nected with Wales, can never be looked on by us with indifference ; 
and whatever refers to the public and private deeds of Cornish men 
ought to be interesting to all those who hail from the Principality. 
The author, in his preface, observes : 

“The basis of a work like the present is, of course, a good collection of 
names. For one list I have to thank Miss Hext, sister of Mr. J. H. Hext, 
late of Gray’s Inn. For another list I am indebted to Mr. J. C. Hotten, 
the publisher. I have, however, obtained the greatest part of the names 
from the Post Office Directory for Cornwall, and from the works of Pryce 
and Polwhele. The present volume contains from twelve hundred to 
fourteen hundred surnames. Many of these, though they are often borne 
by distinct families, are merely different versions of the same name ; while 
some of them are not now in use, at any rate in their present form. Why 
there should be so large a number of Cornish surnames, and so small a 
number of Welsh surnames, I am at a loss to comprehend. Another 
curious fact is that so few of the latter should be derived from geographical 
names.” 

We all remember the old rhyme of Carew’s : 

“By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornish men.” 
The syllables in the first line being afterwards amplified by Camden, 
with the addition of Ros, Lan, and Caer; and certainly as you ride 
across Cornwall, you cannot but be struck with the frequent occur- 
rence of syllables such as these. The author, speaking upon the sub- 
ject of their frequent occurrence, says : 
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“ The names compounded of Z're, Pen, Pol, Bo, Ros, Car, Lan, and Nan 
are without doubt the most numerous. Between four hundred and five 
hundred forms of surnames with the prefix 7’re are given in the present 
volume ; about one hundred and six names occur under Pen. None of the 
other prefixes will give sixty surnames. The least frequent is Van, the 
names compounded with which are under thirty.” 


And he appends the following explanation of the use of these prefixes: 


“ A recognition of the principles according to which Cornish surnames 
have been usually formed will, however, furnish a key to most of them. On 
this point, something may be gathered from Polwhele, who, speaking of the 
tracts of land around the castles of the ancient captains and princes of 
Cornwall, says :—‘ These little territories, the demesne lands of their several 
lords, were not divided into regular farms till the Romans. But before the 
Romans they probably gave name to their possessors. And the first Cornish 
families, deducing their names from their places, seem to have been dis- 
tinguished by the appellations pen and tre. The pens, it is likely, were the 
more remarkable hill-pastures ; the tres, the agricultural spots or places. 
In process of time each lordship was separated into various farms, by strong 
and permanent enclosures ; and the farms borrowed their respective names 
from their site on high or low ground—their relative situations—their 
vicinity to rivers and the sea—from the forma loci and its qualities—from 
woods, and particular trees and other vegetable productions—from their 
pasture and corn—from native animals—from tame or domestic animals, 
and from various circumstances which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
These names they imparted (like the original lordships and manors) to their 
different possessors or occupiers.’ ”’ 


We need not apologise to Welsh readers for adding the following: 


“Carew (Survey of Cornwall, 1602, p. 55) tells us that John, the son of 
Thomas, living at Pendarves, took the name of John Thomas Pendarves, 
and that Richard, his younger brother, assumed the name of Richard Thomas 
Pendarves ; and that Trengrove, living at Nance, took the name of Nance, 
etc., etc. A great many Cornish surnames were undoubtedly thus derived. 
The reverse has, however, sometimes taken place ; the name of the place 
having been first derived from a surname. Thus Lanhidroch signifies the 
church of St. Hidroch ; Nanjulian, the valley of Julian ; Tredenham, Tred- 
inham, the dwelling of Denham or Dinham ; Trederrick, Trelander, Trev- 
erbin, the dwelling of Derrick, Lander, and Erbin. Some local surnames 
are derived from a man’s occupation : thus, Tresare, signifies the woodman’s 
or carpenter’s town ; Tyzeer, Tyzzer, the house of the woodman ; Trengoff, 
the smith’s dwelling. 

“ There are, of course, many Cornish surnames not compounded with the 
vocables tré, pol, etc., some local, some otherwise derived.. Surnames are 
occasionally derived from occupation or profession only, without reference 
to locality: thus, Gove, a smith; Angove (an-gove), ‘the smith’ (with 
which compare the Welsh names Goff, Gough, and the. Gaelic Govan, 
Gowan); Anaer, Anear, Annear (an-ewre), ‘the eS, ; Bather, a 
coiner or banker ; Marrack, a soldier, horseman, or knight ; Sayer, Soor, a 
woodman or carpenter : whilst others are derived from qualities ; as Huth 
and Worth, high ; Croom, crooked ; Vian, Veen, little ; Glass, Glaze, green ; 
from animals, as Grew, a crane; Gist, Keast, a dog; and also from trees 
= other circumstances, as Warn, Warne, an alder-tree ; Sparnon, Spernon, 
a thorn. 

“ Again, other surnames are derived from baptismal names ; as Clemow, 
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Clemmo, Clamo, Climo, Clyma, Clymo, from Clement ; Colenso from Collins ; 
Faull from Paul ; Jaca, Jacka, Jago, Jajo, from James ; Jose from Joseph ; 
Tubby from Thomas, etc.” 


Thus much from the preface, to which is added a satisfactory “‘ List 
of Works consulted”; and readers desirous of knowing much about 
Cornwall may be referred to it as an useful guide to the county topo- 
graphy, although there are several omissions in it that ought to be 
filled up, such as Mr. Blight’s charming little book on the Land’s End 
district, and the exquisite poem on the Vale of Lanherne, by a well 
known author living at Truro, and favourably remembered from the 
part he took in the memorable meeting of our Association in 1862. 

Etymology, topographical and patronymical, is a subject so dear to 
the heart of a Welshman, that we need not take much pains to recom- 
mend a work like this to the notice of our readers. We may only tell 
them that they will find something to meditate, and argue, and per- 
haps write about, in many of its pages. Only their curiosity will suffer 
a temporary check if they are not already acquainted with the ancient 
Cornish language; that is to say, if they have not already studied the 
learned Grammar and Dictionary by the Rev. Robert Williams, one 
of the few living scholars who is equally at home, whether in Cornish 
or in his own native Cymraeg. However, this consideration need not 
stop any reader. The best way is to plunge boldly into the labyrinth— 
we did not say slough—of etymology, and run through our author’s 
pages with the confident hope of finding much to gratify at least his 
curiosity in so doing. 

We do not by any means agree with all Dr. Charnock’s derivations ; 
but to assign our reasons for this would only let loose the flood of 
disputation,—a thing we wish to avoid; we therefore append a few 
instances, and commend the book, by no means a large one (only 160 
pages), to the diligence of our readers. We give a name so exces- 
sively Cornish, that it may suffice to illustrate our author’s diligence : 


“ PoLLAMOUNTER, var. PoLamonTER, PotomountER, PoLLomouNTER, 
PoLaAMOUNTAIN, PoLLAMOUNTAIN, FILLAMONTAYNE.—There are Polmanter 
Downs at St. Ives, and Pollamount in Pyder. According to D. Gilbert, the 
Polamonters are from Pollamonter in Newland. Tonkin, under Newlin, 
says Pallamaunter or Palmaunter was formerly a gentleman’s seat, and 
gave name to an ancient family since removed to Trevyzick, in St. Columb 
Minor. One of the oldest orthographies of this surname was Pillamontayne. 
The name may mean the head of the mountain, from pol, a head. Pilisa 
little hillock, a sea ditch, a trench filled at high water ; and pil/ is a manor 
or lordship.” 


‘‘Sed ohe! jam satis.” We must finish by saying that we congra- 
tulate both the author and his publishers on the satisfactory manner 
in which this book is laid before the public; for it is a good symptom 
of literary enterprise, that a volume on such a topic should be printed ; 
and we bequeath to the author two names, the derivation of which we 
have been hunting for, CaRNANTON and BoprEAN, but we have not 
found them in his pages. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Tue Committee assembled at seven o’clock for the reading and adop- 
tion of the Report and other details of business; and at eight Professor 
Babington opened the General Meeting in the absence of the Earl of 
Dunraven, who had written to express his regret at his being unable 
to attend the Meeting, and personally resign his office to his successor, 
the Venerable Archdeacon John Wynne Jones, who was then invited 
to take the chair as President for the coming year. 

The President regretted that the Hon. W. O. Stanley had been 
unable to accept the office, for which, not only from his social position 
as Member for, and Lord Lieutenant of the county, he was so much 
more qualified, but more especially from his intimate knowledge of 
the antiquities of this particular district. Nor was it until he was 
satisfied that there was no prospect of his being able to preside, that 
he unwillingly consented to occupy the chair on this occasion,—unwill- 
ingly, not from want of sympathy with the Association and its labours 
and researches, but because he was conscious that, under the pressure 
of other pursuits and occupations, neglect of what might be called his 
antiquarian education had left him very ill qualified to act as President 
over the learned assemblage he was addressing. He would briefly 
allude to some of the more remarkable objects which were either 
entered in the programme of the week’s work, or had suggested them- 
selves to him as well worthy of being included, if possible, in some of 
the proposed excursions into the interior of Anglesey. It was grati- 
fying to find in the programme that the venerable church, with its 
surrounding walls, was to be the first object visited on the next day; 
and although many present were probably better acquainted with the 
early history of the parish than he was, yet he would notice a few 
points which might add some interest to their proceedings in the 
eyes of those who had, perhaps, not been in the habit of paying 
much attention to the subject, or who were unacquainted with the 
district. It was generally thought that the original church was founded 
by a British saint called St. Cybi, towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. By others its foundation as a church, or as a monastery, or as 
both, is attributed to Maelgwyn Gwynedd, whose reputed arms are 
said to be on the principal entrance on the south side. He is said to 
have endowed it with lands in Anglesey and Carnarvorshire, for the 
support of a collegiate establishment. He alluded also to the ancient 
and rude inscription of ‘‘Sancte Cubi ora pro nobis,” inserted in the 
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exterior of the north wall, the sculptured figures of bears and other 
animals, among which is the dragon, supposed to allude to the reputed 
founder, Maelgwn Gwynedd, otherwise known as Draco Insularis; all 
which he considered worth examination. He thought the piers and 
capitals which once supported the central tower, and for which the 
present inferior western one has been long since substituted, showed 
how much superior the character of the earlier structure was. Of the 
church of Eglwys-y-bedd (or the church of the grave), supposed to 
have been situated near the parish church, he could give only the 
descriptive name; but others present, he hoped, would be able to 
throw some light upon it. Capel and Ffynnon Gorlas were the next 
items in the programme ; but even the site of the chapel is unknown, 
although very probably it was near the well. Some doubt exists: as 
to whether Gorlas is a proper name, or merely descriptive of the ver- 
dant hue of the surrounding grass. The remains of the small chapel 
called Llochwydd?are very insignificant. Near the sea-level is a well 
with which a tradition is connected, namely that whoever can carry a 
mouthful of water to the top of the gully near the chapel, will suc- 
ceed in his undertaking. The ancient chapel which once surmounted 
the mound of sand at Towyn-y-Capel has long since been swept away. 
Referring back to the walls surrounding the church, he had always 
thought them to be Roman ; but he had had a hint that this very question 
would be alluded to in a paper to be read this evening, in which the 
Roman character of the walls was disputed by a gentleman whose 
opinion on the subject was not to be disregarded. He himself would 
not enter into this question; but would recommend a very careful 
examination on the morrow, with a particular view to this contested 
point. He would only add his belief that the resemblance between 
this wall and others in this kingdom, admitted to be Roman, seemed 
to carry strong evidence against the anti-Roman theory. He now 
would pass on to another structure, older probably than even the 
Romans, These were the walls of Cyclopian masonry which sur- 
rounded the summit of Holyhead Mountain, and usually known in 
Welsh as Muriau Caswallon (or the walls of Caswallon). To him is 
assigned the credit of the slaughter of Sirigi, the Irish rover, and of a 
large body of his followers, a.p. 450; and also of building this strong- 
hold, to prevent the repetition of such attacks from the opposite island. 
But without entering into the history of Caswallon and Sirigi, the 
walls on the mountain were in all probability erected long before those 
individuals, The remainder of the excursion would be devoted to the 
examination of the circular houses near Tymawr and other places in 
the district, many of which have been lately opened and examined by 
Mr. Stanley, who has also given a richly illustrated account of them 
in the Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute. They would also 
have an opportunity of examining some of the contents of these dwell- 
ings in a tower built near them. The President then, after briefly 
touching on the other objects which were to be inspected during the 
course of the week, concluded his address with a warm welcome to 
the. members of the Society, and a summons to Mr. J. Lloyd Griffith 
to read a paper by Mr. Stanley. 
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This paper commenced with extracts from the supplement of Mona 
Antiqua, of the edition of 1775, published by Dodsley, Pennant, 
Powell, etc., relating principally to the church and churchyard walls 
of Holyhead. Of these latter Pennant speaks confidentially as Roman 
work, and alludes to certain round holes found both here and at Segon- 
tium. Mr. Stanley thought Pennant had been led away by the zig- 
zag pattern or herring-bone fashion of the walls. This mode of 
building was continued long after the Romans, as late as the tenth or 
eleventh centuries, of which there are many instances in old walls. 
The mortar he thought similar to that used at Conway. The form of 
a square with round towers at the angles is that of Edward I. The 
round holes may have been for poles to be passed through, on which 
a platform was raised on both sides, with a covered roof, and flanked 
at the sides breast high. This was the common method in the time 
of Edward I, and previously, to defend the curtain-walls of towns or 
castles. From these galleries or platforms the defenders prevented 
the enemy from mining the walls, or scaling them. It was on reading 
Palgrave’s Edward the Third, Mr. Stanley says, that it first struck him 
that here was the solution to the mysterious holes that had so long 
puzzled the antiquaries. Edward I may have fortified old Segontium 
in this way when he was building Carnarvon Castle; and may also 
have thus defended, in a similar way, Holyhead Church and College. 
Mr. Stanley next thought it doubtful whether St. Cybi gave to or took 
from the place his name, the word signifying the end of the headland, 
the term meaning, in many languages, a promontory. Thus Gibil 
Terra, now corrupted into Gibraltar, is a similar mountain promon- 
tory. Might not the saint, having fixed himself at Holyhead (then 
known as Cibi), have taken his name from it? Adina was also Mons 
Gibilla, while in Africa the same word applied to such projecting 
headlands. The notice concluded with a remark that the calling the 
great stone fortress on Holyhead mountains by the name of Mur Cas- 
wallon, as some recent writers have done, is evidently an error, as 
there is every reason to suppose it existed many centuries before his 
time, as a defence for the inhabitants to drive their cattle and sheep 
into a place of safety; and if Caswallon erected any wall, it perhaps 
occupied the site of the so-called Roman wall round the churchyard. 

Mr. Barnwell, in expressing their obligation to Mr. Stanley for 
his communication, could not accede to his Edwardian theory of the 
churchyard wall, although he agreed with him as to his statement 
that the herring-bone masonry was no conclusive argument of Roman 
work. Taken, however, in connexion with other features of the wall, 
he was inclined to agree with Pennant. It was true that it was the 
roughest kind of Roman masonry he had ever seen. The circumstance, 
moreover, of the fourth side of the work being without a wall, and open 
to the sea, was common in works that are undoubtedly Roman, such 
as Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth, and others. 

Mr. Elias Owen then read a notice of Roman coins found at Ger- 
lan, in the parish of Llanllechyd, in April last. Some labourers, in 
searching for stone, for building purposes, at a place called Gerlan, 
came upon a large stone, which they blasted and removed ; and sub- 
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sequently found a considerable number of coins, and some pieces of 
very hard, white, thick pottery, very similar to some found in some of 
the Anglesey cyttiau. These coins, which were in a very corroded 
state, were of the lower empire, commencing with the coins of Postu- 
mus. The rarest of them were those of Magna Urbica, said to be the 
wife of Carinus, and Quintillus. There were also coins of Carausius. 
At least two hundred were discovered, and dispersed. A few days 
after this discovery Mr. Owen found, within ten yards of the spot 
where the coins were found, a quantity of fused metallic-looking 
scorie, which had evidently been subjected to intense heat. Some 
portions of it were here exhibited at the Meeting. Now as coins of 
the size and date found were generally cast, the proximity of this 
scoria and the coins might lead to the conjecture that the coins had 
been cast on the spot. This supposition seems confirmed by a still 
more remarkable discovery, which took place at a distance of about 
sixty yards; where there was found a small, heavy, metal cup which has 
every appearance of a crucible. Its height was three inches and one- 
eighth, which was also the extreme breadth from rim to rim. The 
metal itself was, on the average, a quarter of an inch thick; and the 
weight of it was three pounds and a quarter. To the bottom of the 
interior some fused metal still adhered, which seemed to be different 
from the metal of the vessel itself. The field where the discoveries 
were made is called Cae-Rhodyn (field-kiln} ; a term, however, which 
may have been given from the finding of the scorie or clinkers above 
mentioned. About fifteen years ago another large “find” of coins 
took place ; and a metal cup similar to this supposed crucible was also 
found, but of its subsequent fate nothing is known. Mr. Owen then 
exhibited this singular cup; which, however, seems ill adapted for a 
crucible on account of the great thickness of the metal, which is appa- 
rently copper. The whole locality is thickly studded with prehistoric 
remains; fortified enclosures enclosing numerous circular dwellings, 
with occasional square ones; ancient roads connecting one group of 
dwellings, or one fortified wall, with another, a detailed account of 
which will be found in the Arch. Camb. of 1866. 

Professor Babington said he was not prepared to form any opi- 
nion as to the curious cup. He doubted, however, if it had ever been 
used for fusing metal, owing to its great thickness; that unless the 
metal intended to be melted was much more fusible than the metal of 
the cup, the cup would have stood some danger of being melted itself. 
He thought it, however, very likely that the Roman coins had been 
cast on the spot where they were found. The whole district described 
by Mr. Owen was full of the most interesting remains, not known, 
as they deserved, by antiquaries; and they were all very much 
obliged to Mr. Owen for the careful examination of that portion of 
Caernarvonshire, the result of which he had previously communicated 
to the Journal. 

A paper by Mr. R. R. Brash, who was unable to attend himself, on 
an inscribed stone at Penrhos Llugwy, in this county, was read by 
Mr. Barnwell. It is first noticed by Rowlands in his Mona Antiqua, 
‘subsequently by the writer of Mona Medieva, and the late Lord Bos- 
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ton, who have given various readings; but all agree in thinking the 
stone commemorates St. Mechell, or Macutus, some time Bishop of 
St. Malo; and said to have given his name to the church of Llanfech- 
ell, although ‘buried in that of Penrhos Llugwy. None of these 
authorities, however, seem to take any notice of the latter part of the 
inscription. Mr. Brash mentions in his paper three Ogham marked 
stones found in different parts of Ireland, having the same inscription 
with unimportant variations ; and from these he infers that the Mac- 
cui is not a name at all, but merely the genitive case of Mac. Thus 
the Anglesey inscription should be read, ‘The stone of the son of 
Decettus,”’ thus entirely disposing of St. Machutus, the Bishop of St. 
Malo. The paper will, however, be printed in the Journal. 

Professor Babington thought that the first step would be to 
ascertain what the real inscription was, and to use great precaution as 
to these Ogham inscriptions in particular, where a natural flaw in the 
stone might be taken for an Ogham character, and thus alter the 
meaning. The subject, however, was well deserving further investi- 
gation. 

The excursion of the ‘next day was then announced by the Presi- 
dent, and the Meeting broke up. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24. 


The business of the day commenced with an examination of the 
church and churchyard walls. The church has been entirely rebuilt 
late in the fifteenth, if not the early part of the sixteenth century, and, 
with the exception of the south entrance, presents no feature of any 
interest. There are, however, some rich carved details; but these 
have the appearance of having belonged to an earlier building. This 
applied more especially to the panelling on the south wall of the 
church, over the entrance, which has apparently been brought from 
some other part of a building. There are two shields, one of which 
bears the arms of Edward III; the other has a crown between three 
choughs, stated to be not very unlike the arms assigned to Llwyarch 
ap Bran, a great benefactor to the college. The sculptor, however, 
was not an expert in heraldry, for he has placed the choughs looking 
the wrong way. On the exterior of the south transepts are rude repre- 
sentations of the emblems of the evangelists; and a mitred head 
between angels, no doubt intended for St. Cybi. But these carvings, 
like the inscribed stone let into the wall of the north transept, with 
the legend, ‘‘Sancte Cubi ora pro nobis,” have apparently belonged to 
a building that preceded the present one. The ground-plan of this 
original church is probably that of the present one, and exhibits, in the 
length of the eastern limb (nearly equal to the western one), the original 
arrangement which gave the former for the service of the canons of 
the old foundation, and the western limb to the use of the parishioners, 
perhaps with the addition of the transepts and space under the central 
tower. Mr. Stanley, in his paper, informs us that in the time of 
Edward III there was a chapel called Eglwys-y-bedd, erected over the 
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remains of Cerigi, the Irish rover, and called in some MSS. Capel Llan- 
y-Gwyddel, the ruins of which were removed only a few years ago. But 
it is also stated that’ the chapel was converted into a school, in 1748, by 
Dr. Wynne; and this building, no longer used as a school, must have 
occupied only a part of the ancient chapel, if some of its ruins existed 
long after Dr. Wynne’s structure. The building was closed, and could 
not be inspected; but the only traces of older work in the exterior are 
of the same date as the church itself; so that the chapel in the time 
of Edward could not have furnished the portions inserted in the pre- 
sent building, but had probably been rebuilt at the same time as the 
church itself was. 

The walls were next carefully examined. The work seems originally 
to have formed three sides of a square or rectangle, with large round 
towers reaching to what was then the sea-shore ; and two similar ones 
at the angles, but not so large. Of these, one has entirely vanished ; the 
opposite one remains. Of the other two at the angles, one is almost 
buried up in a house, so that only a portion of it is visible. The other 
remains in a shattered condition. The northern tower seems to have 
been rebuilt in its upper part; and it was stated on the ground, that 
what remains of the original tower is of solid masonry throughout. 
Whether the same was the case with the tower at the angle, is not quite 
certain, as one side of it has perished; but there are no indications in 
what remains of its having been a hollow tower. If some of the older 
inhabitants can throw any light on this last point, and if it should 
turn out that the tower in question was solid, it would at once deter- 
mine the question whether these towers are medieval or Roman. The 
walls are six feet thick, and although very roughly built have been 
well built, and are not unlike the walls of Segontium. The fact 
also of not walling the side next the sea is also repeated in undoubted 
Roman works in this island; and although there is no proof or reason 
to think that the Romans passed over into Ireland, yet they would 
naturally have some strong post in so remote a district, through which 
they appear to have made two roads,—one direct from Aber, and the 
other from the coast opposite Segontium : at any rate,. whether medi- 
zeval or Roman, these curious walls should, if it were possible, be 
better protected, and more opened to view. If, on further investiga- 
tion, they should be satisfactorily proved to be Roman, they are 
the most perfect and important example of a Roman castle in the 
Principality, even in their present mutilated state. The curious round 
holes, like those in the walls at Segontium, were examined; but no 
satisfactory explanation or account of them could be collected. 

On leaving the town, the carriages proceeded towards the mountain, 
passing by a holy well called ‘“ Ffynnon Gorlas.” The site of the 
chapel with which it was connected is said to be unknown. The well 
has never, apparently, been enclosed in masonry. 

A little further on the excursionists alighted from their carriages, 
and ascended the mountain, from which was a charming prospect, 
with the Carnarvonshire hills in the distance. The object of the 
climbers was, however, to examine the great stone-work on the sum- 
mit, called ‘‘ Caer-gybi,”’ and ascribed by some to Caswallon of the 
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Long Hand, the extirpator of Irish marauders. The work, however, 
is far anterior to his time; and was, no doubt, the great stronghold 
and retreat of the occupants of lower and more habitable ground. 
The natural configuration of the rocks has been taken advantage of in 
forming the lines of defence; and where the ground is less steep, there 
the walls seem to have been more massive. The finest existing 
remains are to be found at such places, where there are also some 
indications of upright stones having been placed on the slope, so as to 
impede the attack. Some few stones are certainly in such a position, 
although there may exist a doubt as to by what agency they have been 
so placed. The main entrance is on the north side; but there was 
also, probably, a small one at the back of the heap of stones left by 
the ordnance surveyors. Time did not admit of a very careful examin- 
ation of the interior of the work for traces of habitations; but such 
were, at any rate, not noticed. Nor were there any traces of a water- 
supply. How far the work was intended for permanent occupation is 
doubtful. 

Capel Llochwydd, situated at the foot of the mountain, is one of 
those small buildings thought by some to have been erected by the 
earliest Irish missionaries, and which are to be traced along the west 
coasts of Wales and Cornwall. Excavations having been lately made 
there, the peasants of the district, thinking that the object of these 
excavations was treasure, have been tempted to try their fortune, and 
have done considerable mischief in the case of this ancient chapel ; 
so that it is not easy to trace the outlines, which were very plain a few 
years ago. Above, on a steep height, are the remains of a carn; but 
whether any sepulchral remains have been found, could not be ascer- 
tained. Some, however, consider it to have been a beacon, and the 
situation favours the suggestion. It has probably served both pur- 
poses. 

A large collection of rude stone implements in the Stanley Tower, 
near the south stack, was next éxamined with the assistance of 
Mr. Elliott. These are principally grinding or pounding stones, 
mortars, hammer, pestles, etc., the remains of the relics discovered 
by Mr. Stanley in the circular houses near Tymawr, and which have 
been already alluded to. There were also fragments of pottery, 
a spindle-whorl, and other smaller remains of the same age. Mr. 
Elliott thought, from the appearance of some of the supposed mill- 
stones, that they had been used for crushing, not grain, but cop- 
per ore, as if these early miners followed their avocations in their own 
houses. No traces, however, of metal have been found in them, 
although in one of the houses were remains of a drain, as if intended 
to carry off the water used in washing the crushed ore. 

Mr. Elliott next conducted the excursionists to the remains of the 
huts at Tymawr, so fully described and illustrated in the Archeological 
Journal. Many of these are provided with more than one fireplace, 
some having even four such appendages. In one instance small 
broken quartz, slag, and moulding-sand, were discovered : a fact which 
confirms the suggestion of these houses having been inhabited by per- 
sons engaged in mining operations. The entrances to all these 
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houses, without exception, are in the direction which best protects 
them from the prevailing wind of the district. They are also partially 
protected by the rising ground behind them, by ascending which the 
great work on Holyhead Mountain could be reached; and which, no 
doubt, served as the last stronghold when the attack on the front 
became successful. The defences, however, on the south and open 
side were very extensive, consisting, first, of four parallel entrench- 
ments stretching right across, and flanked at each extremity by pro- 
jecting rocks which formed, as it were, natural bastions. One at 
least of these lines of defence, and probably all of them, were sur- 
mounted with stone walls; so that to have forced these works succes- 
sively, in the face of an enemy who held also the flanking rocks 
mentioned, would have been an arduous task. Beyond these strong 
lines are others at a distance, one of which terminates in a steep and 
inaccessible ravine extending to the shore; another advanced still 
further, which would secure not only protection for cattle, but the more 
important communication with the little bay, which as its name, Hen- 
borth (old harbour) seems to indicate, was the actual harbour used 
by the inhabitants of this settlement. There is, however, about half 
a mile to the south, called in the Ordnance Map “ Porth-y-Gwyddel” 
(the Irishman’s port), which may have been also used; but the Hen- 
borth was the one more immediately connected with the town. An 
enlarged plan of this interesting spot will be found in the Arche- 
ological Journal of 1867; but it does not, unfortunately, lay down all 
the arrangements of the defence, which are of great interest. Two 
sides are sufficiently covered by the mountain and rocky line of coast. 
Those of the south side have been mentioned; the remaining side, 
on the east, or, more strictly speaking, the north-east, is apparently 
ill provided with protection. The bronze implements discovered 
under a stone in 1830, and described in the Archeological Journal 
(1867) as mostly of Irish character, were, as suggested by the writer, 
later relics of Irish rovers, and not connected with the original inha- 
bitants of the town, who were apparently little acquainted with other 
than stone implements. 

A little lower down important discoveries have been made by Mr. 
Stanley at Pen-y-bonc, among which was the jet necklace which has 
been described in the Journal of the Association. Here also were seve- 
ral circular dwellings examined ; among them a large circular space, of 
forty feet diameter, which within human memory was surrounded by 
a wall nearly four feet high. But perhaps the most remarkable was 
a row of small circular depressions, in a line nearly east and west, 
which contained fragments of ashes and pottery ; and each, as it was 
understood, having a small pillar-stone erect, A plan of this singular 
line of graves is given in the Archeological Journal of 1869. The 
pottery was of more than one kind, and more of the Romano-British 
character than the earlier and ruder kinds. One of these little pillar- 
stones is to be seen on the bank opposite the Stanley Tower. 

Near Plas Meilo are some more hut-circles and two tall, slight 
pillar-stones, also represented in the Archeological Journal. Of what 
system these surviving stones once formed a portion, whether of a 
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circle or a straight line, it is impossible to say. Mr. Stanley writes 
that an old tradition states that they were surrounded by a circle of 
large stones standing four or five feet above the surface. It is more 
probable that these two stones, which project eleven feet above the 
ground, are members of a very large circle, the other members of 
which have long since vanished. There is a third stone in the same 
field, but not of the same height or form. Circles somewhat similar 
to those on Tymawr Farm exist here, and which, on examination, 
were found to have been also, as supposed, used by miners, as they 
contained the same arrangements, and a copper vein runs near. One 
of the chambers presented a singular and unexplained arrangement of 
five small pillar-stones standing in parallel rows. There has evi- 
dently been a sixth stone. These are also of the same height, as if 
intended to support a table. <A view is given in the Arch. Journal, 
1869, p. 309. 

A pleasant drive, skirting the shore, brought the excursionists to 
Capel-y-Towyn, a partially demolished mound of sand once surmounted 
with a small chapel. This must have been a burial-mound from very 
early ages, as the bodies have been buried in stone cists, in layers of 
four or five tiers; the bodies so placed that the feet converge to the 
centre of the mound. No ornament, or any object whatsoever, has 
been found with them. The chapel was from thirty or thirty-five feet 
long by little more than twenty-two broad. Whether this mound was 
originally of pagan origin, and afterwards consecrated by the addition 
of a chapel, and subsequently became a place of Christian burial (for 
the converging arrangement of the bodies does not extend to the upper 
part), is uncertain. It has also been connected with the history of 
Serigi and his marauding companions, but without any support but 
conjecture. A similar burial-mound, but without the converging 
bodies, was visited between Peel and St. John’s, in the Isle of Man, 
which had also been formerly surmounted with a chapel, and where 
the bodies had been placed in similar stone cists one above the other. 
The best account of Capel-y-Towyn is by Mr. Stanley, in the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute (1846), at which time the mound was 
much more perfect than at present. 

The two remaining objects of the day’s excursion were the one or 
two solitary stones of acromlech at Trevarthur; the other, the remains 
of two, or’perhaps even a third cromlech in a line at Trefigneth. 
These chambers. are all distinct and separate ones, running east and 
west, with what was evidently the entrance facing the former. A con- 
siderable quantity of its former covering of stones and earth is still 
remaining. A view of it is given in the Arch. Camb., 1867, opposite 

. 234, 
: Eventne Mrretr1nc.—The President commenced the proceedings 
by calling on Professor Babington to give an account of the excursion 
of the day. 

Commencing with the church, Professor Babington thought that no 
portion of the original church was standing, although small details of 
an earlier structure may have been built into the present walls; but 
the actual building itself was, in his opinion, not earlier than the Tudor 
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period. As to the walls enclosing three sides of the churchyard, all 
that he could assert with confidence was, that whoever built them 
built them with great strength, for purely defensive purposes. They 
appeared to him to be so unlike ordinary Roman work that he was 
inclined to adopt Mr. Stanley’s view as to their medieval construction. 
He could, however, by no means agree with that gentleman in his 
explanation of the small round holes in the walls, and which Mr. 
Stanley thought were intended to hold the beams which supported 
the covered galleries, or ‘“‘hourdes,” by means of which enemies were 
prevented from approaching the walls or towers close enough to under- 
mine or escalade them. Even allowing for the rising of the ground 
in the churchyard to a considerable extent, still the range of holes 
was so near the ground that the galleries could have been easily burnt 
or otherwise destroyed. He thought these were mere putlock-holes 
left by the masons; and their being of a round form was, in his 
opinion, no objection to this supposition. 

Mr. Skene entirely agreed with Professor Babington as regards the 
age of the church, but not the walls. He had seen a good deal of 
similar work on the Continent, which was, without any doubt, Roman 
work; and although these walls were certainly built in a rough man- 
ner, they had all the characteristics of Roman work, such as strength 
and solidity. 

Mr. Skene’s remarks were supported by Mr. John Williams, who 
stated that he had seen at Bordeaux what all allowed to be Ronian 
walling, and that it was quite as rudely and roughly built as those 
now questioned. 

Mr. Barnwell still adhered to the opinion he had expressed on the 
preceding evening, that the walls in question were Roman. The prin- 
cipal, if not the only objection made against them was their rudeness; 
but this might easily be explained, if necessary, by the character of 
the stone of the district, and the unskilfulness of native masons work- 
ing under Roman superintendence. Had they been built by Edward I, 
or in his time, there would have been some record of the building. 
It was not suggested that the members of the religious foundation 
were the builders ; and as the ancient British of Caswallon’s time did 
not build in that fashion, it is difficult to imagine who but the 
Romans did build them, especially as two of their roads are thought 
to have met here. Other instances exist of churches having been 
built within Roman enclosures; nor could a safer spot have been 
selected for a church and chapel than one so well protected as that of 
Holyhead. 

A paper was then read on Castle Coz (or old castle), written by 
M. Le Men of Quimper, accompanied with a plan. (See pp. 286-305.) 
One great difference between the houses of this early city, and those 
met with in this country, is that the houses affected a square or rect- 
angular, and not a round shape. The implements, however, and 
weapons were of an early, rude period, of what is termed the stone 
age, and so far coinciding with those which had been found in the 
houses at Tymawr and elsewhere. 

The concluding paper was a brief abstract of a MS. written in the 
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early part of the seventeenth century, by a gentleman of Anglesey, 
setting forth-various abuses and ill practices of the island at that 
period. It had been printed; but the impression was limited to so 
few copies, that practically it is not to be met with. Great confu- 
sion seems to have existed in the variety of weights and measures, 
which in some cases seemed to be optional. The county assessments 
were leviec and collected in a very partial manner, and the amounts 
collected for one purpose appropriated to another. Residence of the 
clergy seems to have been the exception; and at that time the island 
was divided into éwo deaneries, in one of which was only one resident 
incumbent. The services, such as they were, seem to have been per- 
formed by deputies called post-curates, who undertook some five or 
six churches each. From Carnarvonshire returns of the same period, 
matters in this respect seem to have been as bad. Some of these 
returns are printed in the Third Series of the Arch. Camb. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25. 


A large number of “‘cytitau gwyddelod,” as they are locally called, 
was first visited. They are grouped together, on low, sandy ground, 
at Ynys “Lyrad, or Laerad as spelt in the Ordnance Map. Unless the: 
semi-insular character of the ground served as some kind of defence, 
the inhabitants of this settlement must have lived without any defen- 
sive work, for the smallest trace of any cannot be made out. The 
character of these circular dwellings presents no peculiar features ; 
but near them was noticed an oblong, rectangular enclosure, the use 
of which was not even suggested. If the inhabitants of this settle- 
ment lived in Christian times, this rectangular building may have been 
their church. Near Brest a church (or rather the remains of one) 
still exists amid similar primitive dwellings, and of apparently the same 
time as those visited during this Meeting. Near this site was pointed 
out what was thought to have been a Roman causeway crossing the 
water. 

On regaining their carriages, the excursionists drove some distance 
along an old road curiously paved, each side having a regular kind of 
curbstone. This passes a little to the south of a Roman camp known 
as Caer Helen, and was, no doubt, one of the two Roman roads which 
met at Holyhead. It is to be noticed that this work of Caer Helen 
lies exactly half way between the presumed Roman station at Holy- 
head and that at Caerleb; a fact which may, to some extent, confirm 
the view of those who consider the walls at Holyhead to be Roman. 

A large circular earthwork, or rather enclosure, called ‘‘ Yr Wer- 
thyr,” was next visited. The double ditch that surrounded it is in 
one part also protected by marshy ground. The ground rises towards 
the centre; and at the highest point is a collection of stones, now in 
confusion, but which may have been part of some central keep. Near 
it, in a neighbouring field, once stood a cromlech, marked in the 
Ordnance Map; but which has been, within the last three or four 
years, swept away by an improving farmer. 
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What is termed in the programme an old barn at Bodychain was 
the mansion of Rhys ap Llewellyn ap Hwlken, who, for his services 
at Bosworth, was made sheriff of the county for life. In Lewis’ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary mention is made of one of the towers of the house 
as standing, which was formerly “used for the county prison, and the 
other parts have been converted into a barn and farm offices.” No- 
thing of this tower and former prison now remains; and the present 
barn probably constituted the whole of the mansion, with the excep- 
tion of kitchen and out-offices. The date of the present building is 
that of the early part of the reign of Henry VII, although the windows 
are of Decorated character; but in this part of Wales this style of 
window lingered a long time, and is frequently found in churches of 
the fifteenth century. ‘The hall may have been subdivided by a screen ; 
but was certainly divided into upper and lower stories, the upper one 
being reached by an external spiral staircase communicating with two 
doors side by side: that on the right hand led to the solar, that on 
the left opened into the other part of the upper story, but of this part 
no traces are left. A rude stable with some old and massive wood- 
work’ stands near the house, and may have been one of the original 
offices, or have replaced one. An inscribed stone has been inserted 
in one of the jambs of a door in the present barn, which the vicar of 
the parish, the Rev. R. H. Williams, promised to apply for permission 
to have removed, and it can be done without interfering with the 
building, and secured from the chance of being destroyed by a cart- 
wheel. From its present situation it was not easy to decipher the 
inscription, which appears to be of the fifteenth century, but is in a 
rather mutilated state. 

On arriving at Treiorworth, the seat of the President, the visitors 
were received in the most cordial and hospitable manner. During 
the day the excavation of a low tumulus had been going on, the result 
of which was the discovery of the remains of more than one inhumed 
body; a considerable quantity of pottery of various kinds, among 
which was some of substantial white ware, such as has been found in 
connexion with the cyttiau. One portion was of a dark, drab colour, 
with patterns like the fern-leaf pattern, and chevrons surmounted 
with a narrow band of inclined lines. These are not unusual patterns 
in early British pottery. An ornamented bead—part of a necklace, in 
all probability—was picked up among the débris. It is of a light and 
black substance something like jet. 

The day’s excursion closed with an inspection of a cromlech at 
Presaddfed. It has originally consisted of two chambers with 
openings facing the east. The larger and more perfect chamber con- 
sists of six supporters so arranged as to give almost an hexagonal 
chamber. The capstone is at present supported at one end entirely 
on the narrow end of one of the uprights; and in case this slight sup- 
port should, from the effect of weather, give way, this veryperfect 
chamber would be destroyed. A substantial pier built underneath the 
slab would be the only means of saving it; and it is to be hoped that 
some precaution of the kind will be taken to preserve one of the finest 
monuments of the kind in the island. It has been already engraved 
and published. 
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Evenina Mgetina.—In the absence of the President, the chair 
was occupied by Professor Babington, who made a few observations on 
the more remarkable objects they had seen during the day. A letter 
was then read from Mr. Llewelyn Turner, the Mayor of Carnarvon, 
respecting the formation of a national museum of antiquities, to be 
established in the Castle of Carnarvon. Such a want has been long 
felt ; for the present museum in the town of Carnarvon, although con- 
taining one or two objects of great interest and value, can hardiy be 
considered a museum. The Secretary was directed to express the 
approval of the proposed plan, and to state that the Association 
would do all in its power to promote its success. 

Mr. Barnwell then gave some details of a remarkable Celtic fortifi- 
cation near Brest, where the accidental configuration of huge, perpen- 
dicular rocks formed three sides; the south, and open side, being 
artificially protected by complicated works; the face of the ground on 
the slope having been roasted into solid rock, to render access more 
difficult. The whole of the details shew that they were carried out 
by the same race that fortified themselves on projecting headlands 
protected on three sides by precipitous cliffs. 

After this account followed some extracts from the returns of cer- 
tain Welsh priories at the dissolution. These were the establishments 
at Llanfaes, Rhuddlan, Denbigh, Cardiff, Carmarthen, and Haverford- 
west. As regards the priory of Llanfaes, it appears that, in addition 
to the church, choir, hall, and kitchen, there were cloisters, two ves- 
tiaria (one for the church furniture, the other for the use of the house), 
a brewhouse, a house apparently for storing cheese, a yard, and a 
woodhouse; but nothing is said about dormitory or guest-chambers. 

The proceedings of the evening terminated with voting the thanks 
of the Association to Miss Conway-Griffith, who had kindly invited 
the Association to Carreglwyd on the following day; and to the Presi- 
dent for his hospitable reception of the members at Treiorworth. Votes 
of thanks were also passed to the Hon. W. O. Stanley for the use of 
the Hall; and to the Local Committee, and more especially to Mr. 
Elliott and Mr. L. Lloyd Griffith, the Honorary Secretary for the 
Meeting, for their most efficient services in the organising and carry- 
ing out the objects of the Meeting. The Meeting then terminated. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25. 


Excursion.—The first halt was made at Llanynghenedl Church, 
one of the ordinary churches of the district ; and, with the exception 
of the font, devoid of all interest. The font is assigned by the author 
of Mona Medigva to the twelfth century; but from the view he has 
given of it, it has rather the appearance of the thirteenth century work. 

Llanddeusant Church, the next visited, has been lately rebuilt in a 
very creditable manner. The original font is preserved, and has a 
rude Norman arcade, but of very small dimensions for one of such 
date. An ancient bell, apparently intended to be rung by the hand, 
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was in the old church, but was not seen on the occasion of this visit. 
The bell and the font are represented in Mona Medieva, xxv. 

In the same number will be found the south door of the ancient 
church at Llanbabo, next examined. The present building is of the 
early part of the fifteenth century; but the south doorway is part of a 
much older structure, and has been thought to be made up of a larger 
and more ornamented doorway. The font is an early basin with 
sloping sides. But the most important object is the large incised slab 
representing St. Pabo, with the inscription, which, according to An- 
gharad Llwyd’s History of the Isle of Anglesea, ran thus: HIC JACET 
PABO POST PRYDAIN IN TELURE IMA; but the latter part now 
seems to read prima. ‘The history of its discovery is given by Row- 
land and Pennant, who both give imperfect representations of it. A 


-more satisfactory one will be found in the last mentioned number of 


Mona Mediava. ‘The slab itself is of late fourteenth century work, 
but used to be thought coeval with the saint himself. ‘Thus Lewis 
Morris quotes this inscription in a letter to Carte, the historian, to 
prove that in the seventh century the Welsh had an alphabet which 
was borrowed by the Saxons. 

On quitting the church the excursionists found their way to the 
summit of a rising ground a little to the south-east of Llanfechell 
Church. Here is one of those large circular enclosures similar to the 
one visited on the second excursion, but with less defined entrench- 
ments. At the upper end, however, are what are called in the Ord- 
nance Map trenches ; but of which no satisfactory explanation can be 
given, unless they formed part of the original defensive entrenchment, 
which has by some accident remained in its primitive state while the 
rest of the work has been levelled. It now presents the appearance 
of a deep and narrow road sunk between high banks. 

Llanfechell Church is one of the most important churches in the 
district, with a tower which has been thought by some to be of defen- 
sive character. The east window, of three lights, also has hardly its 
equal in the island. The font is peculiar. It is a small square one, 
each side ornamented with two rude, Norman-like arches, somewhat 
similar to the font of Llanddeusant. A view of it is given in Mona 
Medieva, xxvii. Opposite the south door is a coffin-slab with floriated 
cross of the fourteenth century. 

At ashort distance from the church, on rising ground, are three 
pillar-stones, set in a triangle, about ten feet high above the ground, 
which appear to have been the remaining supporters of a covering 
stone long since removed. This chamber, in its original state, must 
have been one of unusually lofty and imposing dimensions. The farm 
on which it stands is named Cromlech, which is supposed to confirm 
the supposition that a cromlech once stood here. Lower down, how- 
ever, on the slope of the hill, stood also a cromlech at the time that 
the Ordnance Map was made, but it has since vanished. From which- 
ever of the two monuments the farm is so called, it would be desir- 
able to ascertain by deeds how long the farm has been so called, as 
the first use and meaning of the word “cromlech” is not yet satisfac- 
torily determined. 
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To the right of the road from Llanfechell, and near Llanvairyngh- 
ornwy Church, is a small earthwork called ‘Castell Bod-ronyn,”’ 
washed by a little stream. It consists of a mound surrounded with a 
well defined ditch and agger. Local tradition spoke of some stone- 
works in addition; but these have vanished, and at present there is 
nothing but the mound and ditch. Who the Ronyn was whose abode 
it was is unknown; but whoever he was, the castle is of much later 
date than most of our primitive strongholds. On the opposite side of 
the road are three large pillar-stones, about five hundred yards apart, | 
forming a triangle; but this grouping is probably more the result of 
accident than purpose. 

The church of Llanfairynghornwy is one of the finest specimens of 
the Anglesey churches of this district, and has been some time since 
judiciously repaired by the Rev. James Williams, the rector of the 
parish and Chancellor of the Cathedral of Bangor. The east window, 
of good detail and execution, is represented in the Arch. Camb. of 
1862, p. 51. The building consists of a nave and chancel, on the 
south side of which is a large chapel of Tudor date. In some accounts 
the church is said to have Norman portions; but the rude, semicircu- 
lar arch of the nave is of very inferior rubble-work, and has nothing 
Norman about it. No portion of the church appears to be older than 
the fifteenth century. On the most eastern of the piers dividing the 
south chapel from the chancel, an inscribed stone has been let in up- 
side down, with letters of late fourteenth century character, which 
appear to be an invocation to some saint. On the north wall, near 
the east end of the church, are traces of painting beneath the white- 
wash. ‘The church tower is rude and massive, and without any archi- 
tectural details. It is surmounted with a bell-tower in which the 
bells are arranged in a very unusual manner. 

After partaking of tea and other slight refreshments in the Rectory, 
the visitors proceeded on to Garreglwyd, where they were received by 
Miss Conway-Griffith in the most hospitable manner. On the conclu- 
sion of the collation, the paintings and curiosities in the house were 
examined, and among them was the curious drinking-cup found at 
Rhosbeirio, in a cist, with the remains of a body which must have 
been buried doubled up. It is elaborately ornamented with four belts, 
as it were, of dotted work, separated by narrow bands. An excellent 
view of it is given in the Archeological Journal, xxiv. 

After thanking their fair hostess, the excursionists returned to Holy- 
head, stopping only at Llanfaethlu Charch, a small building, having 
a nave without any division of chancel. No portion of the church 
has any indications of being older than the fifteenth century, the east 
window being of the latter part of the century. There are several 
curious wooden records, of various dates, of the Griffith family, of 
whom also are other monuments in the churchyard. The canopy of 
the pulpit is good, and about the date 1620. ‘There is nothing else 
remarkable about the building, unless may be excepted the manner in 
which the east end of the church is fitted up, and the peculiar position 
of the communion table. Not far from the church is a fine maenhir. 
At the evening meeting of members only, Professor Babington in 
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the chair, it was agreed that the next meeting should be held at Caer- 
marthen, or some other town in South Wales. A sub-committee was 
also named to consider the best means of carrying out the publishing, 
in a separate volume, of a complete collection of all the early incised 
stones in Wales. Professor Westwood, a member of the said sub- 
committee, has kindly undertaken the editorship. Further notice of 
this proceeding will be communicated to the members without delay. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26. 


The proceedings of the last day included a careful examination of 
the Henblas cromlech, in the parish of Llangristiolus, and which has 
been well described and illustrated in the Arch. Camb. of 1866 (p.466) 
by the Rev. Hugh Prichard. Some doubt has existed whether two 
of its component parts have been placed there by man or nature. 
From the forms, as well as immense masses of rock of which they 
consist, it seems that their curious position, side by side, is accidental ; 
for it is difficult to imagine that, independently of the objection of 
their weight, they could, from their forms, have been selected for the 
mere purpose of forming the sides or walls of a chamber. ‘There can 
be little doubt, however, that their accidental position was taken 
advantage of, and the two rocks made to serve as two sides of the 
chamber. This chamber (a small one) must have opened towards the 
east, some of the stones on that side (a small one) still remaining ; 
and what may have been another lies in the adjoining hedge. The 
farm on which it stands is another instance of taking its name from 
the cromlech on it. Another cromlech, lying to the west of Henblas, 
and marked on the Ordnance Map near Dinas, seems to have been 
associated with a tall pillar-stone which could never have formed part 
of the chamber. It may be the only relic of a second chamber, but 
this seems doubtful. The remains of the cromlech are so embedded 
in briars and weeds, that it cannot be satisfactorily examined. How- 
ever, arrangements have been made for proper drawings and measure- 
ments of it. 

The last object visited on this day was a singular, fortified enclosure 
containing a great many cyétiau It is marked as Cad-marth, remind- 
ing one of the various Cadburies in the south and west of England. 
This fortified settlement was connected with a small stream, a branch 
of the river Gwna. Arrangements have been made for a survey of the 
work, as portions of it are already in the process of being used up as 
a quarry. 

A large group of small tumuli on Malldraeth Marsh was the only 
other object noticed before the arrival of the excursionists at Dinam, 
where they were received with more than Anglesey hospitality by the 
Rev. Hugh Prichard. 

Thus ended a Meeting which, as regards the interesting character 
of the objects examined, and the kindness and hospitality with which 
the members had been received, must be considered as inferior to none 
of its predecessors. 
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REPORT, 1869-1870. 


Tue General Committee have again the pleasure of congratulating 
the members on the continued success of the Association, not only as 
regards the steady increase of its numbers, but in the greater interest 
taken by many of them in the proceedings of the Society than has 
been the case in former years; and this is all the more important as 
it is evident that, if the Association is to flourish as it has done for 
the last quarter of a century, a new generation should arise to take 
the place of that which is fast passing away. 

By the ready assistance of Mr. C. Baker, a third portion of the 
Gower Survey has been printed and issued. That gentleman has also 
most kindly offered to assist the Association in continuing the issue of 
similar records, which may be printed in the form of supplements, or 
by instalments, in that portion of the Journal reserved for records. 

As regards the intended index of the Arch. Camb. from 1846 to the 
end of 1869, only fifteen members have undertaken each a volume; 
and of these, only three have delivered in their portions. As it is 
desirable that the work should be completed before the middle of 1871, 
your Committee earnestly solicit the assistance of other members who 
have not yet volunteered. The necessary forms of index, etc., and 
full instructions, can be obtained of either of the General Secretaries. 

The first number of the Revue Celtique, conducted by one of our 
members, M. Gaidoz of Paris, has appeared, and is in the hands of 
such of the members who support the work, and which is one your 
Committee strongly recommend to the notice of members in general. 
During, however, the present state of affairs on the Continent, no 
further issue can be expected. 

During the present Meeting, the question of publishing, in a dis- 
tinct volume, all the incised stones of Wales, will be discussed. A 
large number of them have already appeared in the various volumes 
of the Journal. It is proposed to collect these, and complete the col- 
lection by adding all those that have not yet been published. Profes- 
sor Westwood has kindly offered his assistance in bringing out the 
volume. 

During the past year several of our elder members have been re- 
moved, and among them is the late Sir James Y. Simpson, whose 
death is regretted not only by his own countrymen and his fellow 
archeologians, but by the civilised world at large. 

It will be necessary to remind the members who attended at the 
Bridgend Meeting how much of the success and pleasure of that soci- 
ety were due to the manner in which the Earl of Dunraven discharged, 
for the second time, his duty as President. ‘The Committee, therefore, 
suggest that a formal vote of thanks to that nobleman be recorded in 
the minutes of the Association. 

Your Committee propose that the name of Lurd Boston be placed 
on the list of Patrons. 
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The members retiring in rotation are, T. Pryse Drew, Esq.; Rev. 
John Edwards, M.A.; G. T. Clark, Esq., F.S.A.; and it is proposed 
to re-elect the same gentlemen. 

The following are the names of new members since the publication 
of the last Report : 

NORTH WALES. 


Lord Boston, Porthamel, Bangor 
Edward Nixon, Esq., Buckley, Mold 
Llewellyn Turner, Esq., Parkia, Carnarvon 


SOUTH WALES. 


Miss Basset, Boverton House, Cowbridge 

Col. Wm. Bridgewater, Coity Manor, Tal-y-bont, Brecon 
Bagnal Evans, Esq., Nant-yr-Eglwys, St. Clears 

Rev. Walter Evans, St. Lythan, Cardiff 

Rev. L. R. Knight, Tytheston Court, Cowbridge 

J. Robinson, Esq., Cardiff 

E. Romilly, Esq., Porthkerry, Cowbridge 

Jonas Watson, Esq., Llandaff 


THE MARCHES AND ELSEWHERE. 


Lord Clermont, Ravensdale Park, Newry 

Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, Acton Scot, Church Stretton 
William Baker, Esq., F.S.A., Sackville-street, London 
Thomas Brigstock, Esq., 53, Welbeck Street, London 
John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., Nashville, Hemel Hempstead 
Arthur Gore, Esq., Melksham 

H. F. J. Jones, Esq., Moreville Hall, Bridgenorth 

Rev. F. P. Parker, M.A., Barford, Warwick 

Mrs. Powell, Canon Bridge, Madley, Hereford 

Rev. Henry Price, 1, Bath Villas, Bath Road, Cheltenham. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE. 
HOLYHEAD, 1870. 


Printing - - Donations 
Postage and stationery - Tickets, ete. 
Attendants, messengers, 
& other small expenses 
Labourers for excavating 


Balance - - 
Joun Luoyp Grirrita, Secretary. 


Hy. Roserts; Treasurer. 





C. C. Basinaton, Chairman of 
General Committee. Holyhead, 30th Sept. 1870. 





SUBSCRIBERS TO LOCAL FUND. 


The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P. 
Ven. Archdeacon — Jones 
R. Davies, Esq., M.P 

Rev. Hugh Prichard, " Dinam 
The Lord Bishop of Bangor 
Lord Ularence Paget - 
Rev. Dr. Briscoe - 

T. P. Elliott, Esq., Holyhead 
Rev. W. C. Edwards, Llangefni - 

J. Lioyd Griffith, Esq., M.A., Holyhead 
H. 8. H. Jones, Esq., Llynon - 

Rev. W. J. Poole, Aberfraw - 
Henry Prichard, Esq, Trescawen - 
Thomas Prichard, Esq., Leeyiasth | Escob 
John Provis, Esq. - 

B. Roose, Esq., Amlwch — - - 

J. Sparrow, Esq., Holyhead - 
Thomas Turner, Ksq., Plas Brereton - 
Rev. Chancellor Williams, Llanfairyughornwy 
Rev. W. Wynn Williams - - - 
Rev, R. Williams, Llanfaelog 

Rev. J. Williams, Beaumaris 

Admiral Lloyd - 

W. B. Hughes, Esq., Plascoed 

Rear-Admiral Schomb erg - 

Hugh Roberts, Esq., N. and 8. W. Bank 

Rev. R. H. Williams, Llandrygarn 
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ABECEDARIUM Stone, Kerry, or- 
nament on, 107 

Alphabets, Irish, 104 

Anglesey cromlechs, list of, 58 

Arles, British bishops present at,40 

Arthur’s Stone and remains in 
Gower, 23-45; ditto, said to 
have rocked, 34 

Arthurian localities(Glennie),151 

Avenue, Cefn Bryn, Gower, 24, 
117-121 

Ditto at Benton, 120 

Ditto at Merivale on Dartmoor, 25 


Bangor Cathedral, discoveries in, 
68 

Berw-Capel preserved, 69 

Bodychain, ancient house, 365 

Brash (R. R.), account of Elegy 
of Corroy, 235-51 

Brecon, crannoge near, 192-8 

Breviary, early Welsh, 341 

Bronze relics by Albert Way, 199- 
234 

Ditto disc in Museum of Irish 
Academy, 224 

Ditto vessel found in Trawsfyn- 
ydd, 219 

Ditto relic from Galloway, 220 

Budoe, British saint, 286 

Brut (Walter), follower of Wyc- 
liffe, account of, 282 


Caer gybi, 359 

Caldey, incised stone with Oghams 
from Priory of, 124 

Nitto, reliquary found there, 122- 
128 
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Catuoconus Stone from Caldey 
Priory, 138 

Carmarthenshire, boundaries of, 
144 

Carns near Arthur’s Stone, 28 

Ditto used by Christians, 38-39 

Castell-Coz, Britanny(R. Le Men), 
286-305 

Circle on stone at Stanton Drew 
(note), 118 

Circular huts near Arthur’s Stone, 
26-27 

Cefn Bryn, Gower, remains on, 23 

Cetti, Maen Cetti, compared with 
Cot, Kit’s Cotty House, 30 

Clark (G. T.), topographical ac- 
count of Glamorgan, 1-22 

Claudia of St. Paul and Martial,40 

Coins, Roman, Flintshire, 145 

Collen Castle, Radnorshire (S. 
W. Williams), 58-62 

Clonmacnois inscription, 102 

Coronation Stone (Skene), Re- 
view, 154 

Cornish surnames, etymology of 
(Charnock), Review, 350 

Corroy, Elegy of (Brash), 234-51 

Crannoge, Llangorse, Breconshire, 
192-8 

Cromlechs, Arthur’s Stone, 24 

——— Marross, 42, 43 

——— Plasnewydd, Anglesey,51- 
58 

——— Presaddfed, 365 

——— Khossili in Gower, 120 

——— position of, 36-7 

——— holed, in India, 53 

——— list of, in Anglesey, 58 

26 








Crosses, Irish, early forms of 
(Stokes), 107-8 

Crucible (?), copper, from Llan- 
llechyd, 3857 

Cybi (Saint), his name derived 
from cibi (end of headland), 
356 

Cyttiau near Holyhead Mountain 
explored by Mr. Stanley, 360-1 


Davies (Walter), the works of 
(Silvan Evans), 

David, St., tradition concerning, 
note, 35 

Deerfold, Forest of (Bull), 269- 
285 

Deer, Book of (J. Stuart), Review, 
264 

Dekhan, India, holed cromlechs, 
53-54 

Denbighshire, sheriffs of (Lloyd), 
170-92 

Dinas Bran, weapons found there, 
255 

Dolmens in Britanny, outside ave- 
nues, 25 

Dumbleton (E. N.), account of 
crannoge at Llangorse, 192-98 


Elarch, ancient name for the 
Rhymny, 2 

Edric, Earl of Shrewsbury, con- 
quered by Ralph Mortimer, 270 


Flint Chips (E. T. Stevens), Re- 
view, 268 

Fresco painting in Rhuabon 
Church, 256 

Glamorgan, topographical account 
of, (Clark), 1-22 

—— — Speed’s notice of, 9 

——— Survey of Despenser, 18 

Meyrick’s Survey, 20 

survey of parishes, 1650,21 

Glasbury, account of (Williams), 
306-323 

Grave-mounds (Jewitt) Review, 
845 

Greencombe, near Park Mill, tu- 

mulus examined, 37 
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Hengwrt MSS., catalogue of, 76- 
100, 323-40 

Herefordshire, early Registers of 
1275, 47 

——— wolves in, 270 

followers of Wycliffe in, 
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Holyhead, Meeting at, 353-71 
——— Roman walls, Mr. Stan- 
ley’s opinion, 356 
——— Mountain, Caer Gybi, 359 


Irish, Christian inscription in 
(Stokes), 101-110 

Incised stone, Caldey, 138 

——— Penrhos Lligwy, 358 

Kington Church, Herefordshire, 
first presentation to it regis- 
tered, 1275, 47; part of the pos- 
sessions of Lantony Abbey in 
1404, 47 

Kistvaen withcircular aperture,54 


Le Men, account of Castell Coz, 
286-305 

Llanbabo Church, effigy of St. 
Pabo, 367 

Llangorse, crannog near, 193-98 

Llanidan Church, Anglesey, reli- 
quary in, 130 

Llanllwydd Church, 
from, 137 

Llanmadock Hill, Gower, hut en- 
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